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IR JULIUS BENEDICT’S ANNUAL GRAND 
MORNING CONCERT, Floral Hall, Covent Garden, 
WEDNESDAY next, May 31st (under the immediate patronage 
of the Royal Family), at which all the principal Artists of the 
Royal Italian PM tei and the most eminent talent, both Vocal 
and Instrumental, will appear. The full Programme is now ready. 
To secure the few remaining stalls, 21s. each, and reserved 
seats, 10s. 6d., unreserved seats, 5s., immediate application will 
be necessary at the principal Libraries and Musicsellers ; Mr. 
Austin’s Ticket-office ; at the Box-office of the Theatre ; and at 
Sir Julius Benedict’s, 2, Manchester-square. 





UNE 2.—MR. HENRY LESLIE’S CHOIR.— 
The Director's Benefit.—Last Concert of the Season.— 

St. James's Hall, 8 o'clock. Mdme. Sinico, Miss Edith Wynne, 
Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini, Mdme. Patey, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. 
Santley, Mr. F. H. Cowan; Organ, Mr. JohnC. Ward ; Accom- 
panist, Mr. J. G. Callcott; Conductor, Mr. Henry Leslie. 
Tickets, 68., 3s., 2s., 1s., at Austin’s Office, and all musicsellers. 


R. WILLIAM CROWTHER ALWYN’S CON- 
CERT, at St. James’s Hall (under the p-tronage of the 
Committee of ae of the Royal Academy of Music) on 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, May 81, at 8 o’clock, when his 
MASS for solo voices, chorus, and orchestra will be performed 
for the first time. dme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss Rebecca 
Jewell, Mr. Frederick Walker, and Mr. Lewis Thomas. Or- 
ganist, Mr. Beardwell. Conductor, Mr. Manns. In the Second 
Part, in which he will be assisted by Miss Sophie Ferrari and 
Miss cesca Ferrari, Mr. A]wyn will play Mozart’s Concerto 
for pianoforte in C and a MS. ae nog Stalls, 10s. 6d. each ; 
balcony, 5s. ; area, 2s. 6d. ; admission, 1s. Lamborn Cock and 
Co., 63, New Bond-street; Chappell, 50, New Bond-street ; 
Kei h, Prowse, 48, Cheapside; A. Hays, City Box-office ; 
Austin, St. James’s Hall; and Mr. Alwyn, 3, Abingdon- 
villas, Kensington. 








UNE 2.—MR. BRINLEY RICHARDS’ CON- 
e CERT, FRIDAY Evening next, Hanover Square Rooms. 
Miss Edith Wynne, Miss Annie Edmonds, Miss Watts, Miss 
Llewellyn Bagnall (her first appearance), and Mdlle. Angéle ; Mr. 
Vernon Rigby, and Mr. Lewis Thomas. Pianoforte, Mr. Brinley 
Richards ; —P Mr. John Thomas; Violoncello, Mons. Paque. 
The ““WELSH CHORAL UNION,” directed by Mr. John 
Thomas, will sing selections from Mr. Brinley Richards’ Sacred 
and National Compositions. Conductors, Messrs. J. G. Call- 
cott, H. Eyers, and Louis Emanuel. Tickets, 10s. 6d., 5s., and 
3s., at the Musicsellers, and of Mr. Brinley Richards, 6, St. 
Mary Abbott’s-terrace, Kensington. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—WHIT MONDAY.—First 
Appearance since their arrival from America, of the 
Wonderful TWO-HEADED NIGHTINGALE COMBINATION. 
The Troupe consists of Mdlle. Millie Christine, the famous 
Two-headed Nightingale; Miss Anna H. Swan, the renowned 
Nova Scotian Giantess; and Captain M. V. Bates, the Great 
Kentucky Giant. Allowed by the entire press to be the most 
wonderful, interesting, and pleasing exhibition ever presented 
to the public. The receptions will be beld in the Opera 
Theatre from 11 a.m. till 8 p.m., at ihe Crystal Palace, Whit 
Monday and Tuesday. 
*,* Their first Public London Levee will take place at Willis’s 
Rooms, St. James’s, on Wednesday next. Full particulars will 
be duly announced. 


M's REBECCA JEWELL will sing “THE 
MAID OF SKER;” from Mr. John Thomas’s Welsh 
Melodies, at the WELSH CHORAL UNION, on Monday 
Evening next. Tickets at Lamborn Cock & Co.’s, 63, New 
Bond-street. 


MSs EDITH WYNNE will sing Mr. WALTER 
; MACFARREN’S songs ‘“‘ Welcome Spring” and “A 
Widow bird sat mourning,” at the Composer’s Concert, on 
Saturday, June 3rd. Tickets at Lamborn Cock & Co.’s, 63, New 
Bond-street. 











Mss BERRY-GREENING requests that all 

communications relative to Concert engagements, Les- 
sons or Oratorios, for town or country, be addressed to her, care 
of Messrs. Chappell, 50, New Bond-street, London, W. 





N ISS C. PELZER is in Town for the Season. 


Letters respecting Lessons on the Piane, Conc2rtina, 
and Guitar, te be addressed, 20, Westbourne-park-terrace, 
Bayswater, W. 





R. JOS. RUMMEL informs his friends that 


his address is 144, Hamrsrgap-noap, N.W., or Cramer 
and Co., 201, Regent-street. 





N ALFRED LE BEAU, Professor of the 
e American Organ and Mustel Harmonium, begs to 
announce his arrival in town for the season. He is at liberty to 
accept engagements for Concerts or Soigées, or to give lessons 
on either of the above instruments. Address, Cramer & (o., 
201, Regent-street, W. 





UNE 2.—MR. BRINLEY RICHARDS’ CON- 
e CERT. ‘The Cambrian War Song” with the new chorus 
(first time), Solo, Mr. Lewis Thomas. “IN THE HOUR” 
Sacred Song and Chorus (Brinley Richards), Solo Miss Edith 
Wynne (first time). Mr. Brinley Richards will play (by par- 
ticular request) his ‘‘In Memoriam,” Beethoven’s ‘ Sonata 
Pathetique,” and Sir Sterndale Bennett’s ‘‘ Sonata Duo,” with 
Mons. Paque. 





MM’ SYDNEY SMITH begs to announce that 

he will give THREE PIANOFORTE RECITALS, at St. 
George’s Hall, ager psy Dates, April 26th, May 17th, 
June 7th. Particulars be duly announced. 





ISS JOSEPHINE LAWRENCE begs to an- 
nounce that her FIRST MATINEE MUSICALE will 
take place at the HANOVER-SQUARE ROOMS, on TUESDAY, 
May 30, under the patronage of the Baroness Lionel de Roths- 
child, when she will be assisted by the following distinguished 
artists: Mesdames Rudersdorff, Galloway, Fairman, and Drasdil ; 
Messrs. Montem Smith and Robert Hilton. Instrumentalists: 
Mdme. Arabella Goddard, Miss Josephine Lawrence, Herr 
Strauss, and Signor Pezze. Conductor, Signor Randegger. 
Tickets, 10s. 6d.each. To be obtained of Mitchell’s, 88, Old Bond- 
street; Hanover-square Rooms; and of Miss J. Lawrence, 62, 
Burton-crescent, W.C. 





DLLE. HELENE HEERMANN and HERR 
HUGO HEERMANN’S FIRST MATINEE, St. George’s 
Hall, Monday Morming, June 12th, at Three o'clock. Vocalists: 
Mdme. Viardot-Garcia and Mdlle. Regan; Piano, Madlle. 
Brandes; Harp, Mdlle. Heermann; Violin, Herr Heermann; 
Conductor, Mr. Ganz. Reserved stalls, 10s. 6d. ; unreserved 
seats, 5s.; to be had at Chappell’s, Bond-street, and at Herr 
Heermann’s residence, 130, Buckingham-palace-road. 


i em RABY BARRETT begs to announce 

that her ANNUAL CONCERT will take place at St. 
George’s Hall, on SATURDAY, 27th inst., at 8 0’clock. Tickets 
at the Hall, and at her residence, 21, Delamere-crescent, 
Westbourne-square, W 


p= GLEE AND MADRIGAL UNION. 


The Members of this Union viz :— 
Miss FENNELL, Mr. HELMSLEY, 
Mr. PEEL Mr. R. W. SMITH, 


AND 

Mr. T. GRATTAN KELLY, 
Having completed their Sixth Annual Series of Subscription 
Concerts in Dublin, will arrive in London, about the end of 
May. 

Terms for Public or Private Concerts, may be ascertained 
from Messrs. Rudall, Rose, Carte, & Co., 20, Charing-cross, S. W.; 
Messrs. Chappell & Co., 50, New Bond-street; or trom Mr. 

Sec., 19, Adelaide-road, Dublin. 








|S laa AND BROMLEY INSTITUTE. 
| RAILWAY STATION, BOW, E. 

The Committee of the above Institute are prepared to receive 
proposals for the use of the above Hall, as above, pronounced by 
all who have seen it to be the finest in London. Every Con- 
venience. 900 seats. Easy of access from all parts of the 
country. A few evenings in the next quarter are still dis- 


engaged. 
Fens and full particulars on application to 
GEORGE F. GYNGFLL, Secretary. 


GENCY WANTED. —A Gentleman having his 

time to himself and in possession of an excellent suite 

of Offices, with four large warehouses attached, in the best part 

of the West End, is desirous of obtaining an AGENCY upon 

favourable terms. The highest references and security can be 

given. Address, in first instance, A. H., Regent Press, 55, King- 
street, Regent-street, W. 








ONDUCTOR.—An experienced CONDUCTOR 

is required, for the C:assical Harmonists’ Society, Belfast. 

Information as tothe duties, salary, &c., can be ascertained by 

application to the Honorary Secretary of the Society, Ulster- 
chambers, Belfast. 





UETTO SINGING.—A Foreign GENTLE- 

MAN, Tenor Voice, is desirous to meet with a Bass and 

Soprano Voice, to sing Duettos aud ‘Trios. Please address, 
Armand, 176, Queen’s-road, Bayswater, London, W. 





a. 1 GUITAR TUITION, by Mr. LEA, 
having these important advantages, increase of power, 
superior quality of tone. facility of execution, and free from un- 
pleasant twang. 203, High-street, Camden-town. 








A TREAT TO EVERYBODY. 
EYELIN’S TAPIOCA BOUILLON, 
A most delicious and nutritious Beef and Tapioca Soup, 
2d. a pint. 
GRANULATED TAPIOCA, 
For Puddings, Custards, or thickening Broths, &c. To be had 
through all wholesale and retail grocers and chemists. Sole 
Manufacturers, Grreiin & Co., Wine and Foreign Produce Mer- 
chants, Belgrave~House, Argyle-square, King’s-cross, London, 
W.c 


Sherry, Port, Champagne, 24/., 30/., 86/., 40/., per dozen. 
Claret, Burgundy, Hock, 12/., 18/., 24/., 30/., 36/., 
Old East India Madeira, 54/., 6C/., 80/. 

These wines are warranted genuine. 


” 





IRST CLASS OFFICES.—A Suite of Offices, 
Private Parlour aad three large Warerooms, suitable fora 
Public Company, Merchant, or Solicitor, in the finest part of 


be met with. Address, A. H., Regent Press, King-street, 








Regent-street, W. 


the West End, to be Let on Lease. An opportunity seldom to | 


Now ready, No. 15 of 
HE ILLUSTRATED REVIEW. 


Price Threepence, 





CONTENTS : 


Memoirand Portrait of Anthony 

Trollope. 
Leaping ARTICLES: 

Medizval Warfare—I. (Illus- 
trated). 

The Prettiest County in Eng- 
land. ; 

Was Joan of Arc Executed ? 

Revigws: 

The Sun—Ruler, Fire, Light, 
by R. A. Proctor. 

Sketches in the House of Com- 
mons, by a Silent Member. 
Charles Marshall’s Canadian 

Dominion (Illustrated). 


The Jacobite Lairds of Gask. 
Home Politics, by Daniel 
Grant. 


Sir J. Lubbock's Origin of 
Civilization (Illustrated). 

Episodes in an Obscure Life. 

Howitt’s Visits to Remarkable 
Places—I. (6 Illustrations). 

Mark Boyd’s Reminiscences of 
Fifty Years. 


Revigws (continued): 
Parisiana ; or, The Real Truth 
about the Bombardment of 
Paris. 
Miscellaneous Works; The 
Great Social Evil, etc., etc. 
One of Two: a Novel, by Hain 
Friswell. 

The Silent Partner, by E. S. 
Phelps. 

Wayland Well, by C. A. M. W. 

Charles Lorraine; or, The 
Young Soldier, by Mrs. Sher- 
wood. 

Walt Whitman’s Poems, edited 
by W. M. Rossetti. 

J. Merrin’s Triumph of Evolu- 
tion. 
Memorials of George Heath, 
the Moorland Poet. 

Poems by the late William 
Leighton. 

Literary Notes. 

Musical Notes. 





The Magazines. 


Original Portrait and Fifteen Specimen Illustrations. 
N.B.—No. 16 will be Published on the 1st of June, with 
12 Illustrations, and will contain a Memoir and Portrait of 


Dr. LIVINGSTONE. 


London: Hovtston & Sons, 65, Paternoster-row, E.C., and all 
Booksellers, Newsagents, and Railway Bookstalls. 





Price 1s., by post 1s. 1d. 
o¢ I WOULD THOU WERT COLD OR HOT.” 


A Sermon against Religious Indifference, preached on 
Midlent Sunday at St. Paul’s Cathedral, in reference to the 
present attitude of the State towards Christianity. By 
Wittiam J. Irons, D.D., Prebendary of St. Paul's, Rector of 


Wadingham. 


London: J. T. Hares, Lyall-place, Eaton-square ; and 4, 
Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 





Just Published. 


Price 5s. ; by Post, 5s, 6d. 


AYLAND WELL. ATale. By C. A.M. W., 
Author of ‘‘ The Fate of Sacrilege,” &c., &c. 
London: J. T. Harzs, Lyall-place, Eaton-square, 8.W.; and 4, 








Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


N ESSRS. ROBERT COCKS -& CO’S CATA- 
LOGUES of the most popular MUSIC, such as no other 
house in Europe can offer. A list of New Music for 1871. 


Catalogue of Elementary Works. 
Catalogue of Educational Works. 
Catalogue of Orchestral Music. 
Catalogue of Violin Music, as 
Septets, Quiatets, Quartets, 
Trios, Duets, and Solos. 
Catalogue of Flute Music. 
Catalogue of Violoncello Music. 
Catalogue of Organ Music. 
Catalogue of Piano Music. 
A Green Catalogue of Piano and 
Vocal Music for Teachers. 





Catalogue of Vocal Music. 

Catalogue of Cathedral Music. 

Catalogue of Part Music. 

Thematic Index of Brinley 
Richards'’s Student's Prac- 
tice. 

The Classical Pianist and his 
Pianist’s Library. 

Catalogue of Mr. West’s Piano- 
forte Works, 

A Catalogue of Theoretical 
Works 


Each application must state the Catalogue required.—6, New 


Burlington-street, W. 


LL SHEET MUSIC at Half the marked Price, 


houses. 


post free, both their own and the Publications of other 
Payment may be made in postage stamps.—London : 


Rosgrt Cocks & Co., New Burlington-street. 


RINLEY RICHARDS’ NEW CARMARTHEN 
MARCH, for the Pianoforte, 3s.; duet, 4s. ; free by post 


at half-price (in stamps). 


“It is no exaggeration to say the 


oftener this piece is played the better it is liked.”—Vide 
Welshman.—London: Published only by Rosgert Cocks & Co. 





THE 


Now Ready. 
MASTER M‘GRATH GALOP, 


H. R. Canicott; dedicated, by permission, to the Right 
Hon. Lord Lurean, K.P. ; beautifully Illustrated, with correct 
portrait of the Dog and the Lurgan Arms. Played by the Band 


of the 80th Regiment. 


Free by post, 2s. 


Cramer, Woop, & Co., Belfast; and to be had of Cramer 
and Co., Limited, 201, Regent-street, London. 





Just Published. 


Price Four Shillings Post Free for 


Twenty-five Stamps. 


A MARCIA NUZIALE. 


by JOHN RHODES. 


London: Cramers, 201, Regent-street, W. 


Composed. 


R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE.— 

For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing 
affections of the throat, has maintained its high character for @ 
uarter of a century, and the flattering testimonials received 
m Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, and many of the Clergy and 


Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. 


No Vocalist or 


Public Speaker should be without this invaluable Lozenge. To 
be obtained of all Wholesale and Retail Chemists in the United 
Kingdom, 
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RECENT WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


J. T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE. 


WORES OF THE LATE DR. NEALE 
(EAST GRINSTED). 

“THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume of 
Sermons, 6s.; by post, 6s. 4d. ’ 

ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, HYMNS, and other 
Ecclesiastical Verses, 2a. 6d. ; by post, 2s. 9d. 

STABAT MATER SPECIOSA: Full of Beauty 
stood the Mother, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 2d. 

HYMNS APPROPRIATE to the SICK ROOM. 
On Toned Paper, 2s.; by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap editions, 
cloth, Is. ; by post, 1s. 1d. ; sewed, 6d, ; by pust, 7d. 

THE RHYTHM of ST. BERNARD of MORLAIX, 
on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned Paper, 2s.; 
by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap edition, 8d.; by post, 9d. 

HYMNS, chiefly Medimval, on the JOYS and 
GLORIES of PARADISE, 1s. 6d; by post, 1s. 7d. 

THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHURCH. 
2s. 6d ; by post, 2s. 7d. 

NOTES, ECCLESIOLOGICAL and _ PICTU- 
RESQUE, on Dalmatia, Croatia, Istria, and Styria; with a 
Visit to Montenegro. 6s. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

TEXT EMBLEMS: a series of Twelve beautiful 


Designs, by Dalziel, illustrating as many passages of Holy 
Scripture. 2s. ; by post, 2s. 1d. 


THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES (in Greek) of S. 


MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8. JAMES, 8S. CHRYSOSTOM. 
“> BASIL New and Second Edition. 68.; by post, 


THE TRANSLATIONS of the PRIMITIVE 
LITURGIES of 8. MARK, 8S. CLEMENT, 8. CHRY- 
SOSTOM, 8. JAMES, and 8. BASIL. 4s. ; by post, 4s. 2d. 

THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of 8S. ANTONY 
of PADUA. Translated, Verified, and Adapted to Modern 
Use. (A thorough Sermon-Help). 8s.; by post, 3s, 2d. 








WILKINSON’S READINGS at FAMILY or 
PRIVATE PRAYER. Vol. L, Advent to Leut ; Vol. IL., 
Lent to Ascension; Vol. III., Ascension to 16th Sunday 
after Faery Vol. IV., To end of Trinity ; Saint’s Days, 
&c, Each Vol. 5s. 6d. ; by Post, 6s. 

“CONFERENCES with GOD:” a Book of 
Meditation for every Day of the Year. By C. C. Sturm. 
Translated from the German, In cloth, 68.; by 
post, 6s. 6d. 

HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS: with a Preface by 
Right Rev. Dr. Wilberforce, Bishop of Winchester. 1s, ; 
by post, Is. 1d. 

SIR HENRY APPLETON: a Tale of the Great 
Rebellion, by the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 5s. ; by post, 5s. 6d. 

AN 


ACCOUNT of ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 
ee Street, Cavendish-square ; with a complete Table 
of the Times of Services throughout the Year; and a 
Summary of all the Charities in connection with this 
Church. 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

OUR DOCTOR’S NOTE-BOOK: being Twelve 
Tales by the Author of ‘‘ The Tales of Kirkbeck.” 2s. 6d.; 
by post, 2s. 8d. 

NORWEGIAN STORIES: or, Evenings at Oak- 


wood. With Preface by Rev. 8. Baring-Gould. 4s. 6d. 
by post, 3s. 10d. 
RHINELAND and its LEGENDS; and other 


Tales. Translated from the German. With Preface by 
Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, Froome. 3s. 6d.; by post, 3s. 9d. 

DUTIES of FATHERS and MOTHERS. Edited 
by Rev. G. C. White, 8. Barnabas’, Pimlico. 1s. 6d.; by 
post, 1s. 7d. 


THE VOLUMES OF THE UNION REVIEW 
FOR 1867, 1868, and 1869, being Vols. 2, 3, and 4, of the New 
Series. Each 10s. 6d. ; by Post, 11s. 6d.; if had direct from 
the Publisher. 

THE CHURCH’S BROKEN UNITY. 

Edited by the Rev. W. J. E. BENNETT, Froome, 
Vol. I. On Parspytertantsm and Irvinaism, 
Vol II. On AvasaptisM, the Inpgrgxpgnts, and the Quaxgnrs, 
Vol. If. On Meriopism and SwepEnzorGiaNs, 
Each 3s, 6d. ; by Post, 3s. 10d. 
Vols. TV. and V. On Romanism 2 Vols. Each 4s, 6d.; 
by Post, 4s. 10d. 

THE LITURGICAL REASON WHY; being a 
Series of Paperson the Principles of the Book of Common 
Prayer. By the Rev. Alfred Williams, Culmington, Salop. 
4s.; by Post, 4s. 3d. 

THE BIBLE and its INTERPRETERS: its 
Miracles and Prophecies. By W. J. frons, D,D., Prebend- 
ary of St. Paul's, 6s. ; by post, 6s. 6d. 

SANCTA CLARA on the THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES. Edited by the Rev. Dr. Lee. ‘“‘It formed 
the oy of Tract 9).”"—British Magazine. 7%s.; by 

» 78. 5d. 

ADIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the SACRAMENTS. 
By Rev. W. Humphrey, 7s. ; by post, 7s. 5d. 

A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the INCARNA- 
TION. 68.; by post, 6s, 4d. 








WORKS BY MR. CHARLES WALKER. 
THE RITUAL REASON WHY: being 450 

Explanations of Ritual Observances, 4s. ; by post, 4s, 3d, 
THE LITURGY of the CHURCH of SARUM, 
TRANSLATED. Preface by Rev. T. Carter. 7s. ; by post, 


7s. 5d. 
INCENSE, agreeable to Scripture and Antiquity. 


1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. 
OSWALD, the YOUNG ARTIST. A Tale for 


Boys. 1s. 6d. ; by post, 1s. 8d, 


4, T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Katon-square, 8.W,; and 
4, Henrietta Street, Coyent-garden. 








THE ORCHESTRA. 


THE HAYDN SERIES OF 
SUPPLEMENT TO HAYDN'S DIO. 


TLONARY OF DATES, containing the Chronicle of the 


Franco-Prussian War, and a Summary of the History of the 
World, 1868-1870. 


Price 18s. cloth ; 21s, half calf; 24s. calf; 82s, morocco. 


AYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES, 


Relating to all Ages and Nations. For Universal Re- 
ference. Thirteenth Edition, with Supplement bringing the 
History of the World down to the end of 1870. By BEN- 
JAMIN VINCENT, Assistant Secretary and Keeper of the 
Library of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. ‘* Indocti 
diseant et ament meminisse periti.” 








In thick demy 8vo., strong covers, price 18s., cloth. 


AYDN’S UNIVERSAL INDEX OF 
BIOGRAPHY. from the Creation to the Present Time, 
For the Use of the Statesman, the Historian, and the Journalist. 
Containing the Chief Events in the Lives of Eminent Persons of 
all Ages and Nations, arranged Chronologically and carefully 
Dated ; preceded by the Biographies and Genealogies of the 
Chief Royal Houses of the World. Edited by J. BERTRAND 
PAYNE, M.R.I., F.R.S.L., F.R.G.S. 





In thick demy 8vo., strong covers, price 18s. 


AYDN’S DICTIONARY OF THE 

BIBLE. Fer the Use of all Readers and Students of 

the Holy Seriptures of the Old and New Testaments, and of the 

Books of the Apocrypha. Edited by the Rev, CHARLES 
BOUTELL, M.A. 


0, 400, May 26, 71. 


INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


ETTERS ON INTERNATIONAL RE- 
LATIONS BEFORE AND DURING THE WAR OF 
1870. By ‘The Times” Correspondent at Berlin. 2 vols. 


ROM SEDAN TO SAARBRUCEK, via 
VERDUN, GRAVELOTTE, AND METZ. By an Officer 
of the Royal Artillery, 1 vol. Crown 8vo. 7a. 6d, 














[HE PRINCIPLES OF COMEDY 
AND DRAMATIC EFFECT. By PERCY FITZ- 
GERALD, M.A. 1 vol. 8yo0. 


pase LIFE in SWEDEN. ByL. 
LLOYD. lvol, 8vo. 








AIR PASSIONS, A Novel. By the 
Hon. Mrs, PIGOTT-CARLETON, 8 vols, 


NLY A COMMONER. A Novel. 
HENRY MORFORD, 3 vols. 


aa SEYMOUR. A Novel. 8 vols. 





By 








T\ESPERATE REMEDIES. A Novel. 
3 vols. 





ONE LIKE A SHADOW. A Novel. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Recommended to Mercy.” 3 vols. 


LIFE’S ASSIZE. A Novel. By Mrs. 


J. H. RIDDELL. 3 vols. 








In thick demy 8vo., strong covers, price 18s. 


AYDN’S DICTIONARY OF SCI- 
ENCE, comprising Astronomy, Chemistry, Dynamics, 
Electricity, Heat, Hydrodynamics, Hydrostatics, Light, Mag- 
netism, Mechanics, Meteorology, Pneumatics, Sound, and 
Statics. Preceded by an Essay on the History of the Physical 
Sciences. Edited by G. FARRER RODWELL, F.R.A.S., 


 MOXON’S 
POPULAR POETS. 


——= 


[HESS BOOKS have now taken up an 


excellent: position in the favour of the reading Public. 
They are indeed the only series of cheap poetical works having 
any pretensions to careful editorship. Another speciality con- 
sists in the Illustrations being from Engravings on Steel, 
ny expressly for the work, and by Artists of distinguished 
merit. 
The prices are in tlegant cloth, 3s. 6d.; morocco antique, 
= o. 3 morocco extra, 10s, 6d.; large paper Library Edition, 
8. 








I 


Ba. Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 


LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Illustrated by FORD 
MADOX BROWN, 


Il. 
ONGFELLOW. Edited and Prefaced 
by WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Iilustrated by 
J. WILFRED LAWSON. 
Tit 


ORDSWORTH. Edited and Prefaced 
by WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETYI, Illustrated by 
HENRY DELL. 


Iv. 
COTT. Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 
LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI, Illustrated by THOMAS 
SECCOMBE. 


v. 
HELLEY. Edited and Prefaced by 
WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Illustrated by the 
SOCIETY OF DECORATIVE ART. 
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VOX POPULI. 
When Marzavan the Magician 
Journeyed westward through Cathay, 
Nothing heard he but the praises 
Of Badoura on his way. 


But the lessening rumour ended 
When he came to Khaledan ; 

There the folk were talking only 
Of Prince Camaralzaman. 


So it happens with the poets; 
Every province hath its own ; 

Camaralzaman is famous, 
Where Badoura is unknown ! 


Henry W. Loncretiow. 








PROVINCIAL. 

The Carlow Harmonic Society gave a grand 
concert in the new hall on Wednesday evening 
last. As on former occasions Mr. O'Donoghue, 
Mus, Bac,, Oxon., and Mrs, O’Donoghue were the 
vocalists. The lady’s rich and florid style showed 
to great advantage in the solos ‘‘ Sweet Nightingale” 
and ‘*Come paride vezzoso,” both of which were 
enthusiastically redemanded, a similar compliment 
being paid to Mr. O’Donoghue for his artistic 
rendering of ‘‘ Maid of Athens” and “ Let me like a 
soldier fall.” Mr. R. Kent Atkinson conducted, 
and the concert gave evident satisfaction to a large 
and somewhat critical audience, 





“The Ticket-of-leave Man” is being played this 
week at the Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, with Mr. 
H. Neville and Miss Lydia Foote in their original 
characters. Mr. Albery’s comedy, ‘‘ The 7'wo Roses,” 
will be produced next week, supported by Messrs. 
H. J. Montague, H. Irving, W. H. Stephens, George 
Honey, and Miss Amy Fawsitt in the principal 
characters.——Miss Maria B. Jones had a benefit at 
the Prince of Wales Theatre on Monday last, when 
she appeared as Mrs. Smylie, in ‘‘ Nine Points of the 
Law,” and as Eva, in the late Mr. Robertson’s 
* Progress.” Mr. ©. Dornton had a benefit on 
Tuesday when “ Society ” was performed. Mr. and 
Mrs. Billington also appeared in ‘‘ Smoke.’ The 
last nights of Miss M. B. Jones and Mr. G. W. 
Anson (two clever members of the company) are 
announced; and on Friday next will be produced 
the comedy ‘* New Men and Old Acres,” with Misses 
L. Moore, 8. Denin, aud Mr. and Mrs, Billington. 
— Miss Hill has met with great success in ‘*‘ Under 
a Ban” and “The Long Strike” at the Amphi- 
theatre. 





The Liverpool Daily Post of Monday last contains 
the following notice of the late Mr. Hime :—* In our 
obituary column to-day will be found the name of 
Mr. Beujamin Hime. Nearly half a century ago, he 
became famous in the musical world by being the 
composer of two of the most popular songs of the 
day— Wilt thou meet me there, love?’ and ‘I see 
them on their winding way.’ The former was 
nightly sung by the then ballad-singer of the day— 
John Sinclair, and in later years revived by Mr. W. 
Harrison. His compositions can be counted by 
hundreds, and many of them are still to be found in 
drawing-room folios. In his younger days he was a 
charming private vocalist, and a flautist of no mean 
order, being pronounced one of Charles Nicholson’s 
best pupils. He left Liverpool many years ago and 
established himself as music publisher in Manches- 
ter, and most of his music was wedded to the verse 
of Manchester’s favourite poet, Charles Swain, who 
still lives to mourn the loss of his friend. Mr. 
Hime died at the ripe age of seventy-five. He was 
brother to the late Mr. Edward Hime of this 
town. 





A concert of Irish music of the most enjoyable 
character came off last Monday evening at the Ex- 
hibition Palace, Dublin. The attendance was large 
and fashionable, and the spacious Concert Hall of 
the Palace presented a brilliant sight. The artists 
engaged were the members of the Dublin Glee and 
Madrigal Union, and this alone proved to be a great 
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attraction. We should not omit to mention that 
Miss Fennell last night seemed completely to excel 
all her previous efforts, and elicited the well-won 
and heartily-bestowed plaudits of the audience. Of 
the singing of Mr. Smith, Mr. Kelly, Mr. Hemsley, 
and Mr, Peele we can also speak in terms of highest 
eulogium, each seemed yieing with the other to| A’ 
develope the exquisite beauties of our melodies with 
becoming expression and pathos, and a fair amount 
of success attended their individual efforts, If 
rapturous and oft-repeated applause be taken as a 
criterion of success, last night’s concert was emi- 
nently successful, and in every way worthy of the 
genius of our national bard, and the capacity of 
our native artists. The program included “ Let 
Erin remember,’’ ‘“ Cruiskeen Lawn,” ‘ Rich and 
rare,” ‘The Conlin,” ‘Norah the Pride of 
Kildare,” ‘‘The Minstrel Boy,” ‘*Where’s the 
slave,” &c. &e. 





The Manchester Sphinx states that ‘* Mr. Charles 
Hallé has sent the following circular letter to the 
gentlemen who have heretofore been members of his 
orchestra :— 

Sir,—Several members of my orchestra having 
applied to me to ascertain my views with regard to 
their accepting engagements for a series of 
Orchestral Concerts, to be given in the Free Trade 


Hall, Manchester, during next season, I think it]; 


right to inform you that, should you intend to take 
part in the proposed concerts, I shall be unable to 
offer you a re-engagement for my own series. The 
form of engagement, which you will receive at the 
usual time, will contain a clause to this effect. 
Should you be indisposed to accept my engagement 
on these conditions, I should feel greatly obliged by 
your letting me know your intention before the 18th 
inst.—I remain, sir, your obedient servant, 


Cares Hate, 
11, Mansfield Street, 6th May, 1871. 


‘* The ‘ series of Orchestral Concerts to be given in 
the Free Trade Hall next season’ is, of course, the 
series of twenty-five projected by Mr. de Jong, and 
Mr. Hallé says in effect, to the members of his band: 
If you consent to play for Mr. de Jong you can’t 
play for me. You may engage to perform at the 
theatres, the concert hall, Pomona Gardens, any- 
where, in short, except at Mr. de Jong’s promenade.” 
The Sphinx goes on to animadvert very strongly on 
Mr. Hallé’s arbitrary conduct, describing it as “a 
piece of professional trades-unionism.”’ For our- 
selves, we cannot admire the taste or approve the 
policy of Mr. Hallé’s restrictions, but he certainly 
has the right to affix any conditions to his engage- 
ments that he chooses. There is nothing new in 
the belief that where artists are engaged for high- 
priced entertainments, it would be undesirable that 
they should play at the same period to popular 
audiences at cheap prices. But we think Mr. Hallé 
has so firmly established his reputation in Man- 
chester, that he could very well afford to ignore a 
slight and temporary inconvenience ; and that there 
is a sufficiently numerous musical public to support 
in their respective spheres both Mr. Hallé and Mr. 
de Jong. 








THE OPERA. 





Since our last, no change has operated at Covent 
Garden. The five performances of this week are all 
repetitions of operas recently performed. On 
Monday ‘“‘La Sonnambula;” Tuesday “ Il Flauto 
Magico :” on Thursday, ‘‘Il Barbiere di Siviglia” 
have been presented ; while to-night “‘ Faust ;’’ and 
on Saturday, ‘* Dinorah ” will be done. 

At Her Majesty’s on Tuesday we had ‘“ Lucia di 
Lammermoor,” with the Edgardo of Sig. Fancelli ; 
and the Lucia of Mdlle. Ilma de Murska. On 
Thursday Mdlle. Marie Marimon made her third 
appearance. ‘ La Sonnambula” was given with the 
former cast and a renewal of the prima donna’s 
success. Mdlle. Marimon’s recent indisposition 
was perceptible in the state of her voice; but of 
this temporary derangement the public marked 
nothing. She was called and recalled throughout 
the evening, and at the end’ was summoned before 
the curtain four times. Mr. Mapleson plays another 
trump card, or rather sequence of trumps, in the 
forthcoming début of Capoul the Paris tenor and 
Malle. Pauline Canissa. 


:} performance of marked interest. 











CONCERTS. 





The fifth concert of the Philharmonic Society 
came off at St. James’s Hall on Monday last. The 
following was the program :— 


Parr I, 
Dyeewhony 10 O. .o0c cr escessccesce seseseeee SChubert, 
» Un aura smoroee” (Co (oni fan Tutti). sees Mozart. 


Bentham. 
ae Ce PO oinci kc cvctccecicsesnetescs ozart. 
Recit, and Aria, “ Ernani involami” (“ Ernani”) Vora 


dme. Sinico, 
RINE Sie TI ois sso 0 0s6cnccccncescnce Beethoven, 
Violin, Mdme. Norman-Néruda. 
Part II, 
Italian Symphony .,.......seseeesee seeeees Mendelssohn, 
Duo, “ Parigi o cara” (“ Traviata”) .......... erdi, 


Mdme. Sinico and Mr. Bentham. 
Overture, “Les deux Journées”............ +.» Cherubini. 


No fault can be found with the selections as a whole, 
and the execution was all that could be wished. 
Schubert’s symphony is a most interesting work, 
full of melody, and with beautiful effects of phrasing 
and orchestral combination. It has had the ques- 
tionable advantage of being ‘interpreted’ by 
Schumann, but everybody does not possess a 
Schumanesque organization, and it is impossible to 
call up the sympathetic feeling for music to order, 
orat second-hand. Ifa composer choose to announce 
his own intention in a certain composition, well ; 
but the annotation of a great work in the style of 
our present ‘‘ classical”” programs, savours more of 
impertinence than love of art. Certainly no com- 
poser should restrict the language of a brother artist, 
by assigning to it his own arbitrary interpretation. 
The composer addresses all; the pleasure and 
benefits they derive will be in proportion to their - 
powers of sympathy. Mendelssohn’s Symphony 
never went better, or evoked more enthusiam. 
Altogether the concert was most successful. Of 
course the vocal pieces are merely intended to 
serve as foils to the orchestral compositions, or to 
afford some relief to the gentler sex from the scien- 
tific and elaborate scorings of the musical giants. 
The fourth Matinée of the Musical Union was a 
Brahm’s quartet 
in A, Op. 26, came first, with Herr Jaell at the 
pianoforte, the string players being Herr Heermann, 
M. Van Waefelghem and M. Lasserre. Herr Heer- 
mann made his first appearance before a London 
audience upon this occasion. Although he com- 
menced somewhat nervously and timidly, he soon 
asserted his artistic power. The eccentric and at 
times tortured sentences of Herr Brahm’s dramatic 
work, were phrased with admirable point and neat- 
ness by the new violinist, and his playing showed 
a combination of great excellences, never displayed 
in the spirit of ostentation and exaggeration, but 
ever with the modesty of a natural and true artist. 
Indeed a little more self-assertion would give 
increased value to Herr Heermann’s artistic accom- 
plishments, and a shade more warmth and abandon 
would lend an additional charm to his playing. 
The charming and dreamy Adagio, and other well 
conceived portions of this work were well rendered 
on all sides, and Herr Jaell, with whom this Quartet 
is clearly a favourite morceau, played throughout at 
his very best. It cannot be denied that this work 
is the production of a man gifted with more art 
enthusiasm than profound genius, and that there is 
a yearning for effects}which often fail, and sometimes 
are never realized at all; still the broad architec- 
tural outline, if now and then overdrawn, is of bold 
good workmanship, and there is much dramatic 
power and poetic feeling displayed in every move- 
ment. Beethoven’s string Quartet in E flat, No. 10, 
Op. 74, was on the whole finely played; some of 
the effects evidenced much painstaking considera- 
tion, as the retreating sounds of the coda of the 
Scherzo and certain of the variations in the last 
movement. The exquisite development of the 
Adagio theme too, was defined with infinite grace 
and finish, The omission of one or two repeats in 
the Allegro and Scherzo brought these movements 
into reasonable length. We have never heard 
Mendelssohn’s Duo Sonata for Pianoforte and 
Violoncello more superbly played than,it was upon 
this occasion by MM. Jaell and Lasserre. The 
expressive breadth of the chorale was splendidly 
touched by the pianist. Equally fine in its way was 


his playing of Chopin’s Polonaise in C sharp minor. 
Herr Jaell also gaye a cleverly written Morceau de 
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Salon of the Ballata style, and a favourite valse of 


Chopin’s. Herr Auer leads the next Matinée, and 
M. Saint-Saéns of Paris will be the pianist. 

At the New Philharmonic Society, Dr. Wylde 
pursues his enterprising career in bringing forth 
new and neglected works. Last season he produced 
a grand orchestral and choral work of Liszt; and on 
Wednesday last the English amateurs for the first 
time had an opportunity of appreciating Mozart’s 
earliest lyrical production, ‘‘ Idomeneo.’’ The over- 
ture was admirably played by the band, the most 
numerous and effective of any concert band in 
London. It would be invidious to point out any 
one particular vocalist, where every one conscien- 
tiously and efficiently sang the text of the composer ; 
but Madame Tietjens was perhaps never more 
successful in any new réle she has sustained than 
in this lyrical drama—a marvellous production of 
Moazart’s youthful genius. The second part of the 
concert consisted of Beethoven’s poetical piano- 
forte concerto in C minor, played by Jaell. 
The admirable interpretation of his concerto 
by this eminent pianist, elicited immense 
applause. His expressive touch, the elegance of 
his phraseology in the Andante, and the brilliant 
rhythmical expression of the cadenzas, so masterly 
executed, were surpassingly beautiful. We never 
remember hearing a more effective and satisfactory 
rendering of this concerto. The room was densely 
crowded. The general execution of the choir in 
Mozart’s ‘‘ 1domeneo”’ was very creditable, and the 
entire entertainment interesting. 

The first of the series of eventing promenade band 
performances took place at the Crystal Palace on 
Tuesday, and the second on Thursday evenings. 
The next concert will be on Saturday, and on 
alternate evenings during the summer months. 
This special feature in the program of this season 
has been arranged with the desire to afford the 
visitors, and especially the season ticket-holders 
residing in the neighbourhood of the Palace, a plea- 
sant evening promenade enlivened by the music of a 
good band, after the fatigues of the day are over. 
To this end, the broad walk on the upper terrace 
has been carefully prepared, and will afford a mag- 
nificent promenade extending the whole length of 
the Palace. 

The second concert this season at the Floral Hall 
took place on Saturday. The program included 
vocal performances by Mesdames Adelina Patti, 
Miolan-Carvalho, and Monbelli, Mdlle. Scalchi, 
Signori Mario, Mongini, and Naudin, M. Faure, 
Signori Cotogni, Bagagiolo, Graziani, Ciampi, and 
otherartists. Mdlle. Sessi, absent from indisposition, 
having been replaced by Mdlle. Madigan and 
Madame Vanzini. Between the parts the opera 


chorus sang the unaccompanied prayer from 
** Masaniello,” which was one of the encores of 
the day.. Sir J. Benedict, Signor Vianesi, and 


Signor Bevignani conducted. 
attendance. 


At St. James’s Hall Mr. Henry Leslie gave a 
concert on Thursday evening, the 18th inst., 
consisting of Songs, and Glees and Part-Songs. 
Among the latter we may specify ‘Scots 
wha hae,” and “The lass of Richmond Hill,” 
arranged by Mr. Leslie; ‘Come bounteous May,” 
Spofforth; ‘Queen of the Valley,” Callcott; and 
‘The Troubadour,” Henry Leslie; which was 
encored, and the last verse repeated. Mr. 
Montem Smith sang ‘“‘ The Woodpecker,” Michael 
Kelly; ‘ The fiaxen-haired ploughboy,” (encored.) 
and ‘Come, lasses and lads,” in his usual steady 
style. Miss Emma Charlier had allotted to her, 
‘‘ I’m a. merry Zingara,” Balfe; ‘The forsaken,” 
Virginia Gabriel; and acquitted herself very well. 
In Hullah’s “Message from the battle-field,” 
‘The Bailiff’s 


There was a large 


“John Anderson my Jo,” and 
Daughter,” Mdme. Patey was exceedingly successful ; 
while Mdme. Sinico gave ‘The birds are telling 
one another,” Henry Smart; and a Bolero by 
Arditi, in capital style; and also Bevignani’s ‘La 
Fioraja.” The audience were favoured with 
three songs by Mr. Sims Reeves; Blumenthal’s 
‘**Requital,” ‘‘Tom Bowling,” and “ Come into the 
garden, Maud.” Mr. Reeves deserved and received 
his usual meed of applause. Mr. Muller made his 














first appearance in London, to the amazement, we 
should think, of himself and the audience ; certainly 
his rendering of Mr. Leslie’s song, ‘‘ Speed on my 
bark” was unique. Moore’s Irish melody, ‘‘ Oft in 
the stilly night,” and Flotow’s “ M’appari,” were 
pleasingly rendered by Mr. Bentham. Mr. A. Lock- 
wood played two harp solos, ‘“‘ La Danse des Fées,” 
by Parish Alvars, and ‘‘ The Ash Grove,” arranged 
by John Thomas. The concert was well attended. 

On Monday morning last, at St. James’s Hall, 
Handel’s Oratorio, the ‘* Messiah,” was performed 
underthe direction of Mr. Henry Leslie. The princi- 
pal vocalists being Mdlle. Tietjens, Mdme. Alboni, 
Mr. Sims Reeves, Signor Agnesi, and Signor Foli. 
The Trumpet was Mr. Thomas Harper; the Chorus 
Mr. Henry Leslie’s choir; and the band was 
numerous and efficient. The performance was 
excellent; the chief points being Mdlle. Tietjens, 
‘* Rejoice greatly,” and ‘“‘ I know that my Redeemer,” 
and Mdme. Alboni’s ‘‘O Thou that tellest.” Mr. 
Sims Reeves never sang better. The bass music 
was well given though occasionally hardly in accord- 
ance with Handelian traditions. We can find no 
fault however with Signor Foli’s rendering of ‘‘ The 
trumpet shall sound.” The room was crowded with 
an audience, fashionable, critical, and appreciative. 

The third concert of the Schubert Society, took 
place on Wednesday, the 17th inst., and was very 
successful. The first part of the program included 
Sir Julius Benedict’s and W. Bargiel’s composi- 
tions. The Members who appeared were Mesdames 
Bondy, Mira, Strangways, Lucy McManus; Messrs. 
Korbay, Ludwig, Charles Malcolm, and Herr 
Schuberth. The fourth concert (Director’s Benefit), 
will take place on Wednesday, 28th June. On which 
occasion a Quartet of Sir Julius Benedict will be 
performed for the first time. 

On Monday afternoon Miss Austin gave a concert 
at the Hanover Square Rooms. Mdme. Norman 
Néruda, Mr. Charles Hallé, and M. Paque played 
Beethoven’s trio in D, (Op. 70), for pianoforte, 
violin, and violoncello, Afterwards Mdme. Néruda 
played Beethoven’s Romance in F, a movement 
from Bach’s violin sonata in E, and a duet with 
Mr. Hallé. This gentleman also played a piano- 
forte solo. Miss Austin gave songs by Rossini and 
Mercadante, in the latter of which she was accom- 
panied on the violoncello by M. Paque. She also 
sang, with Mdlle. Chamerovzow, Mercadante’s duet, 
‘Dolce conforto.”” The other singers were Mdme. 
Elena Lanari and Mr. Tesséman Burleigh. M. 
Paque performed a fantasia on the violoncello, and 
Mr. Ganz accompanied. 

Mrs. John Macfarren gave her morning concert 
yesterday at St. George’s Hall. The vocalists were 
Mdlle. Liebhart, Miss Banks, and Miss Edith 
Wynne, Miss Annie Sinclair, Miss Jessie Royd, 
Miss Harmon, Miss Marion Severn, Miss Julia 
Elton, Signor Gardoni, Herr Reichardt, Mr. May- 
brick, and M. Jules Lefort. Mrs. John Macfarren 
pianoforte; Mr. Radcliff flute; Mr. Lazarus clarinet; 
Herr Daubert violoncello ; Signor Bottesini contra- 
basso. The selection of music in the program was 
at once good and popular, but as the tickets did not 
reach our office till more than an hour after the con- 
cert began we were unable to send a representative. 

M. Alexandre Billet gave a pianoforte recital at 
St. George’s Hall, on Thursday, the 18thinst., assisted 
by Signor Sivori, and M. Paque, on their respective 
instruments, and by Miss Muir and M. Waldeck as 
vocalists. The program included Beethoven's 
Trio, in E flat, Op. 70, for pianoforte, violin, and 
violoncello, and a violin solo by the same composer, 
played by Signor Sivori. M. Billet was exceedingly 
successful in everything he played. 








THE THEATRES. 

** Four Cousins,” the ‘*comedy-bouffe” by Messrs. 
Augustus Mayhew and Sutherland Edwards pro- 
duced at the Globe on Monday, is a lively and 
humorous farce in two acts. It is apparently 
derived from a piece which under the title of ‘* The 
Poor Relation” was brought out at the Strand 
Theatre, when that house bore the name of Punch’s 
Playhouse, and was managed by the late Mr. W. R. 
Copeland, of Liverpool. Whether, however, Messrs. 





Mayhew and Edwards really got their notion from 
that piece is uncertain, for a recent newspaper story 
narrated the exact incident of these two plays as 
having occurred to a man who lately died in reputed 
wealth, and was found to have hoaxed his relatives 
with false hopes of legacies, he himself being 
penniless. This is the gist of ‘‘ Four Cousins.” 
An unscrupulous fellow, aided by a quack, impresses 
upon his relations the idea that he is very well off, 
and thus secures an abundance of creature comforts 
out of their avarice. Mr. Worboys and Mr. F. 
Dewar enact the two adventurers, and Misses Emily 
Burns, Isabella Armour, Messrs. Bentley, Leeson, 
Bruce, and Weldon fill up the piece, which by help 
of brisk dialogue and funny situations is carried 
pleasantly to an issue, and amuses—we are bound 
to add—infinitely more than the burlesque which 
follows. 

The company of the Varieties have appeared at the 
Lyceum, and been welcomed by a numerous and 
brilliant audience. In the “ Partie de Piguet,” a 
thin-drawn but elegant comedy, we have as charm- 
ing a piece of acting on the part of the quartet who 
fill it as can well be desired. The partie is limited 
to four—a courtly chevalier of the old school, a bluff 
merchant, and the son and daughter respectively of 
each, who are engaged. The whole plot of the piece 
is that the fathers quarrel over cards, while the 
young folk are love-making; and the Chevalier de- 
termines to break off his son’s engagement. But 
the son, who is a young doctor, sends his irate 
parent to sleep with chloroform, and everything is 
arranged to persuade him on awaking that the quarrel 
only took place ina dream. The story is nothing: 
it is the acting which lends all the charm. The 
delicacy of M. Lasseur’s conception of the irascible 
old courtier is admirable: his bewilderment on 
waking, and the mixture of doubt, wonder, and satis- 
faction, as the others convince him that he has been 
merely dreaming, are points which it is certain no 
English player could bring out with anything like 
the elaborate study of this artist. M. Blondelet 
played the merchant, Mdlle. Desirée Rose, and M. 
Cooper the young lover, each with excellent dis- 
cretion. A vaudeville preceded the comedy, entitled 
‘** Jean Torgnole,” and a burlesque on “ Le Beau 
Dunois” followed. The last, an opera bouffe of the 
broadest school, is valuable as instancing the vagaries 
of our Licenser of Plays. At the Comédie Frangaise, 
an interdict has been laid on Sardou and Augier, on 
the score of morality; while at this theatre a bur- 
lesque heaping scorn on all the decencies, and treat- 
ing infidelity as the most comical of failings, is 
allowed to run riot at will. The wit is of the 
wickedest, the impropriety rampant, and nothing is 
said; but at the other house dramas seriously treat- 
ing dishonour, and showing it in its own deplorable 
and odious mien, are laid under an embargo as 
unfitted for public performance. 5 

At the Grecian, they have a burlesque of the 
‘‘Lu-Lu ” feat, whereto a short piece is attached 
enacting the squabbles and difficulties of a manager 
under the unexpected disappointment of a ‘ Lu-Lu”’ 
acrobat. The part is undertaken, by a member of 
the company (Mr. Geo. Conquest), by whom in a 
burlesque costume of the real Lu-Lu, the feat is duly 
performed to the great satisfaction of the manager 
and amusement of the audience. The secret of this 
singular feat has not yet transpired. Spring boards 
will do marvellous things, but we have heard it 
attributed to pneumatic or hydraulic pressure. The 
public may be at fault in all three conjectures, but 
there is nothing impossible in either. If not known 
already, the thing cannot much longer remain a 
secret. Boucicault’s drama ‘The Streets of 
London” is also in the bills, the two principal 
parts being well supported by Mr. William James 
and the versatile George Conquest. 








ENTERTAINMENTS. 

At the Gallery of Illustration Mr. Corney Grain 
is diversifying the entertainments with a new 
monologue called the “ Fancy Fair.” The title is 
an inviting one. The best things to be heard at the 








“ Fair” are a French song and a trio by two 
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cracked sopranos and a tenor with a false falsetto. 
The whole is very short, occupying scarcely twenty 
minutes, 

The lovers of monstrosities have every reason to 
be gratified with an exhibition at Willis’s Rooms, 
which contains a couple of giants above the 
ordinary gigantic standard, and a dreadful freak 
of nature more amazing than the Siamese twins. 
The latter comprises a double individuality or a 
single duality, as the reader pleases. This 
anomalous being is as to her bust two, but as to her 
torso one; and she has also four legs. She is of 
low stature, but not ill-looking, and she has been 
very carefully educated. She sings duets very fairly, 
and dances waltzes or schottisches with remark- 
able grace. If her lower limbs are touched both 
brains are conscious of the fact, but each section 
is only aware of sensations communicated to its 
own arms. She is very cheerful and intelligent; 
and her case will no doubt be regarded with great 
interest by students of physiology in this country. 
Her name—for the exhibitor speaks of the 
creature in the singular number, though head 
heart and lungs are in duplicate, and there isa 
distinct set of sensations, and a different voice 
(the one contralto the other soprano) apportioned 
to each—is Millie Christine; she is nineteen 
years old, and was born inaslave cabin on the 
estate of a North Carolina proprietor. With this 
negro-girl is Miss Anne Swan, the Nova Scotia 
young lady eight feet high, who appeared two or 
three years ago for a short time at St. George’s 
Hall, and subsequently at the Egyptian Hall. 
She is now exhibited in company with a young 
giant about her height and age. Captain Martin 
Van Buren Bates, is the son of a Kentucky 
planter, and at the outbreak of the American 
civil war took service as a private in the Con- 
federate army. He was present at six general 
engagements, and at the close of the war came 
out a commissioned officer with the rank of captain. 
Captain Bates, who is an agreeable Patagonian in 
appearance, weighs 478 lbs. whilst his gigantic 
companion weighs 413 lbs, 








AUBER. 





ITI.—‘* Masantetxo.” 

Auber pére died three months after the successful 
production of the “ Bergere Chatelaine,” thankful 
to have seen his son’s star rise, and fortune once 
more in perspective. As it turned out, the family 
losses were a blessing in disguise; the fear of 
poverty stimulated Daniel Francois to those exer- 
tions which his easy-going nature and innate 
‘timidity might have debarred him from attempt- 
ing. 

His next opera was as fortunate as the “ Bergere 
Chatelaine.” ‘* Emma, ou la Promesse imprudente,”’ 
in 1821, enjoyed alongrun. In these two works 
Auber proved that comic opera need not de natura 
be vulgar: he pioneered the new march of the 
lyrical comedy, and brought forth a light, sparkling, 
and joyous genre, in which the elements of grace and 
elegance were never wanting. 

Among the most successful vaudevillists of the 
day—King of Librettists in short, whether origin- 
ality or fecundity of authorship be the question— 
was Scribe. It was destined that Auber and Scribe 
should join forces for mutual advantage and for the 
benefit of the art-world generally ; and the introduc- 
tion came about in kindly fashion. Scribe was 
anxious to interpolate a song from the “ Bergere 
Chatelaine,” into a piece of his at the Gymnase, and 
wrote asking Auber’s permission. Auber readily 
conceded, and the vaudevillist called to thank him. 
The visit brought about friendly relations, which 
were cemented by a working partnership. There- 
from issued numerous successes, as all the world 
knows. The first result of so felicitous an alliance 
was the production of “ Leicester” and “ La Neige” 
in 1823, which hit the mark at once. “ La Neige” 
especially brought in enormous receipts. Never- 
theless this pieco ran a near chance of con- 
demnation, through a hobby of Auber’s. 

It was an ultramontane fancy of the composer 





that nearly ruined the piece. During one of the 
last rehearsals of “La Neige,’’ Scribe showed 
himself dissatisfied with the dénouement. ‘I don’t 
half like it,” he said, ‘but can’t see my way out of 
it.’ ‘*I can manage a way,” answered Auber. 
‘¢ Let us have a musical finale after the dénouement, 
as the custom is in Italy.” 

Scribe shrugged his shoulders doubtfully: but 
Auber urged the point with animation, and per- 
suaded his colleague to let the trial be made. 

‘If they hiss your dénouement they will applaud 
my morceau,” he said with touching vanity; and 
Scribe laughed and gave way. 

But Auber was wrong. The house applauded 
the play and hissed the musical addendum. A 
French public could not be brought to approve 
Italian importations. ‘‘ How is this?” cried the 
pit; ‘‘is not the piece over? Stop there with the 
orchestra ! ” 

Next day the harmonic excrescence was cut, and 
“La Neige” ran smoothly and successfully. But 
Auber’s pet morceau was not lost. He used it 
later in the “ Fiancée,’’ where being placed in a 
better position, dramatically considered, it received 
deserved applause. 

Between 1824 and 1827, Auber and Scribe turned 
out five works :—‘* Le Concert @ la cour,” 
“* Léocadie,” ** Le Macon,” ‘“ Fiorella,’ and “ Le 
Nouveau séducteur.’” He won the red ribbon, and 
was enrolled in the Legion of Honour on the same 
list as Piccini. 

Friendly as were the critics and connoisseurs 
towards our now successful composer, something 
in the tone of journalistic criticism piqued Scribe. 
He detected a half-expressed tone of disparagement 
in the world’s estimation of his friend. The critics 
viewed Auber as excellent in his line; and thereto 
they limited him: the line of comic opera. This 
annoyed Scribe more than it did Auber; and the 
librettist began to stir up his colleague. 

‘‘Come,” he would say, ‘‘we must show these 
fellows that we can do something greater. We must 
make them respect us. We must try a five-act.” 

And he cast about for a subject. 

One evening the two friends were sitting at a 
benefit performance at the Théatre Feydeau, where 
Bigotini, a mime of great reputation was playing for 
the evening one of those mute réles for which he 
was celebrated. This was in a little opéra comique 
called ‘‘ Deux Mots dans la forét.” At the end of the 
piece Scribe slapped Auber on the shoulder. 

“I’ve got our subject,” he cried. 

‘* Indeed ?” 

‘Yes. There is no first-rate cantatrice at the 
opéra just now. What do you think of a leading 
dancing part—a pantomime part—instead of a vocal 
one ?” 

“Tt might do. Have you a title ?” 

“‘ One that expresses the whole idea.” 

“‘ Bravo!’ cried Auber. ‘ Let us get on then.” 

This is how the ‘* Muette de Portici’’ came into 
the world. In eight days Scribe and Germain 
Delavigne wrote the book, and the score was sent 
in to the Opéra in December, 1827. In the first 
months of the following year the work was produced, 
and took Paris by storm. 

The congratulations which overwhelmed Auber 
were unanimous: disparagement found in them no 
place. The critics grew respectful and Scribe’s good 
humour returned. 
~ Enthusiasm on the part of the actors did much 
for the success of the new work, and completed 
what Auber’s melodies began. The song, ‘*‘ Amour 
sacré de la patrie,” was sung amid the highest 
exaltation. ‘I never did anything like that,” said 
Rossini, as the whole house rose in frantic excite- 
ment. A shower of bouquets rained on Nourrit; 
and the thunder of plaudits was heard out in the 
boulevards. 

“ And now,” remarked Auber to Scribe, “we can 
go back to the Opéra Comique.” 


IV.—At THE Opéra ComIQuE. 

They returned to the Opéra Comique and pro- 
duced ‘‘La Fiancée” in 1829. 
hissed for six consecutive evenings. 

This was M. Scribe’s fault, who in his turn made 
He had introduced for the dénowement a 


The opera was 


& mistake, 





mono 


real phaeton, drawn by two live horses; the whole 
being for the delectation of the triumphant heroine, 

Auber had objected to the phaeton and pair. 

‘You will see,’ he said; ‘‘we shall be charged 
with charlatanism. People will call it a circus 
trick.” 

*‘Nonsense,” answered Scribe, ‘there is an 
underlying moral in the turn-out. The Fiancée’s 
lady friends have heaped humiliations on her 
through the piece, and at the end their discomfiture 
and chagrin are all the more bitter when she drives 
in in a neat equipage. It is a judgment on them— 
the sort of judgment which comes home to women.” 

**Do you think the audience will appreciate the 
idea?”’ 

“T am sure of it,” answered Scribe. 

But he erred. In 1829 the playgoing public held 
stricter views as to realism. They had not in Paris 
at least attained that esthetic culture which finds 
delight in Mr. Vincent Crummles’s real pump and 
washtubs. Working hansom cabs and sectional 
railway-trains lay yet in the bosom of the future, so 
far as the drama was concerned; and the word 
Sensationalism had not been invented. 

The Opéra Comique audience rose and stormed at 
the phaeton. ‘Take away that thing!” they cried. 
‘“‘ Put those screws in thestable,” a tempest of hisses 
stopped the dénouement. 

Six nights of this sort of thing at length 
convinced Scribe; and he agreed to dispense with 
his pet vehicle and pair. Then the “ Fiancée,” like 
a good craft lightened, righted herself, and continued 
her successful course. y 

About this time Gossee, the author of the “‘ Messe 
des morts,” died. His chair fell vacant in the 
Institfit, and Auber was elected. 

Next year “Fra Diavolo’’ came out—a work 
which it is needless to particularise here. All 
France recognised the merits of this second chef 
d’euvre of our composer. Flushed with a succession 
of good luck, Auber and Scribe returned to the Grand 
Opéra, where between 1830 and 1835, they brought 
forth the “ Dieu etla Bayadére,” the “ Philtre,”’ the 
‘* Serment,” and ‘‘ Gustave.” It was at the first 
performance of “Le Philtre” (the subject of 
Donizetti's ‘‘Elisir ‘d’amore”) that Mdme. de 
Girardin nicknamed Dr. Verron, the celebrated 
theatrical speculator who died two or three years 
ago, with the style of Fontanarose. Fontanarose is 
Dulcamara, and the sobriquet stuck to him. 

‘Te Serment” and ‘‘ Gustave” both enjoyed a 
respectable run; but Auber rejected the counsel of 
Scribe to confine himself in future to the Académie. 
He vowed he would go where he liked ; that pecuniary 
considerations had no weight with him; and that he 
felt more at home at the Opéra Comique. Thither, 
then, our pair returned, and for that house were 
written ‘‘ Lestocq,” the “Cheval de Bronze,” and 
** Actéon.” 

For twelve consecutive years Auber composed for 
this theatre, with one exception. ‘Le Lac des 
fées”’ was produced at the Grand Opéra; but beyond 
this, his works were devoted to his favourite estab- 
lishment. His operas at this period comprised 
‘“‘ Les Chaperons blancs,” the ‘“Ambassadrice,” the 
“ Domino noir,” ** Zanetta,” the ‘* Diamants de la 
Couronne,” the ‘* Duc d'Olonne,” the ‘Part du 
Diable,” the ‘ Siréne,” the ‘ Barcarolle,” and 
‘“‘ Haydée.” It must not be imagined that these 
pieces displayed equal merit ; but even in the most 
careless work of Auber some brilliant points saved 
it from disaster at the time, even though they could 
not elevate it to the rank of the imperishable. 

For example, the “ Fairy Lake" had only a 
mediocre success ; nevertheless it is full of beauties, 
negligently scattered over it. It pleased the 
Germans, and was often played at Berlin, to the 
delight of King Frederick William, himself an 
amateur. From him Auber received a ring 
of brilliants in token of his admiration. The King 
had previously given him a richly mounted snuff- 
box on the occasion of the composition of ‘* Masa- 
niello.” 

Auber’s fecundity of composition was wonderful. 
At the last rehearsal of ‘ La Siréne,” he had just 
heard the termination of the overture, when he rose 
and struck his forehead with yexation. 
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** That’s an abominable piece of music,” he cried 


rumpling his hair. “I shan’t give that out, at 
all events. We must change it.” 

‘* But Monsieur Auber,” exclaimed the prompter, 
“there is no time.” 

‘** Oh yes, there is.” 

‘But the bills are out for to-morrow as first 
night,” urged the perturbed prompter. 

“Bah,” retorted Auber. ‘ Send the conductor to 
me.” 

This was at nine o’clock in the evening. Auber 
sat down, composed a second overture on the spot ; 
directed the copyists ; and by midnight handed in 
the new composition, scored. 

“ There, take that; it will probably turn out 
worse than the first,” 

“Oh, that’s impossible,” returned the prompter 
{nnocently, 

Auber burst out laughing. 
compliment,” he said. 

The prompter stammered his excuse; but Auber 
drove him off to his work. The overture was 
rehearsed, was played, was pronounced excellent, and 
on the first performance was twice encored. Those 
who heard under what circumstances it had been 
composed, accused Auber of witchcraft, 


‘Thank you for the 








POSTURING FOR POSTERITY. 





Surely in all the baby-acts which have charac- 
terised the Parisians during this war, the limits of 
vanity and puorility are reached in the following 
incident narrated in the Daily Telegraph by an eye- 
witness. 


I saw a sight this morning which surpassed all 
that the maddest folly can conceive. The universe 
is aware that the Commune has put up a barri- 
cade in the Rue Castiglione, between the Rue St. 
Honoré and the Rue du Mont Thabor. A very 

retty barricade it is—so smooth, so polished, so 
Lcmonrable to its builders, that I was not sur- 
prised, on going past at eleven to-day, to see a 
photographer preparing his materials, in order to 
transmit the features of the fortress to future 
ages. Every one who has lived long here in- 
sensibly acquires the essentially Parisian habit 
of stopping to look at anything whatever 
that happens in the street, no matter how small; 
80 I stopped to look at the photographer. He 
chose his point of view, fixed the three legs of his 
machine, covered his head with a green cloth, and 
looked through his objective. When he had done 
all that, he withdrew his head, rubbed his hands, 
and waited, looking towards the barricade. In a 
minute an officer, followed by fifteen men, came 
out at the side from under the arcades, walked up 
to the photographer, and commenced a conference. 
Walking up to the group, I heard an animated 
discussion as to the length of barricade which the 
instrument could take in; the officer insisted for 
at least one-half, while the operator asserted that 
he could not cover more than a third “with so 
many men.’”’ The last phrase revealed to me the 
precise nature of the result in view—the barricade 
was to be depicted, theoretically, in a state of 
battle. After a struggle of several minutes the 
officer gave in on the question of dimensions, and 
went back towards the citadel, saying, ‘‘ Now let 
us group them.” The photographer took hold of 
one fellow by the shoulders, grasped another by 
the arm, and gave a suggestive kick to a third; 
but they in no way appreciated his views, and the 
result was a series of discordant positions which 
reminded me of the order to the army in ‘‘ Bom- 
bastes Furioso”’—‘' As you was before you was as 
you were.” 

Thereupon the Lieutenant—I think he was a 
Lieutenant, but he may have been a Colonel— 
intervened with vigour: ‘‘ Three men on one knee 
in this corner,” he exclaimed, “ in the attitude of 
receiving cavalry. Here you, Gassiot, skirmish a 
yard in front and look for the enemy under the 
arcades opposite, by the door there; you six get 
into the ditch, and just show your levelled muskets 
above its edge; the other four of you on to the 
barricade: and, drummer, beat the charge. Now, 
stand still every one of you, while I go and look.” 
Back came the Lieutenant to the tripod, and care- 
fully re-examined his arrangement. By this time a 
thick crowd had collected; but, though it laughed 
considerably, the officer didn’t mind. “I think 
that will do,” he said, running his eye complacently 
along his troop. ‘‘ Perhaps—no—yes—no, that 


won't do at all; I have forgotten the dead. Here, 
two of you, get out of that ditch and lie down here— 
you're dead, you know, so don’t roll up as if you 











were een fall naturally as if you had just been 
shot; and, you others, put on the expression of 
men who mean to avenge their comrades. And I 
must have some wounded, too. You Picot, and you 
Tamisier, come off the barricade, tie your hand- 
kerchiefs round your heads, and lean exhausted 
against this pillar of the arcade; but hold 
on to your guns as brave men should. Now, Mr. 
Photographer, will that do?’? The photographer 
said it would; so the Lieutenant swaggered 
to the skirmishers, drew his sword, took up his own 
place in the tableau, and flung himself into the posi- 
tion which Bussy d’Amboise must have adopted in 
his combat with the twenty-two assassins. But 
even that was not enough. Just as the operator was 
putting on his green cloth once more, the Lieu- 
tenant dashed up to him, exclaiming, ‘‘ I have for- 
gotten the most important. Here! somebody out of 
that chemist’s shop, come hither, and bring that 
ambulance flag. Now, you’re an ambulance man; 
you have come to pick up the two dead men; but, 
just as you wave your flag over their prostrate bodies, 
you are shot yourself by those Versailles fiends, 
and you fall backwards—there, like that, holding up 
your flag as a protest to the world. Don’t move.” 
“ That’s all very fine—don’t move,” said the che- 
mist’s boy; ‘‘how am I to stand like that? It’s 
like leaning against a mantelpiece with no mantel- 
piece behind you.” The officer took no notice of 
this appeal, resumed his attitude of battle with the 
world in general, and shouted ‘‘Go on!” The 
picture-maker responded “ Ne bougez plus!” just as 
the coachmen in old times used to say ‘Sit fast ;’’ 
and in half a minute the scene was recorded. I 
asked the photographer for his address, in order to 
buy a copy of the production. This spectacle took 
place exactly as I have described it, this sunny Sun- 
day morning in the Rue Castiglione, before several 
hundred people. Wonderful! 





AMERICAN NOTES. 
New Yors, May 12th. 

The Italian Opera season opened at the 
Academy of Music, with a performance of 
Donizetti's, “ Il Poliuti,” an opera which contains 
more vulgar music, than any other work of the 
kind we know. It almost seems as if the gene- 
rally acceptable composer tried to heap as much 
musical filth together as he possibly could. To 
give an instance, the inspired well-known strains 
of the martyrs sound as if some intoxicated fel- 
lows coming home from a spree rent the air with 
their foul musical inspiration, and it is likely on 
account of this character of the music that in 
Germany it is sung on all such occasions. The 
performace of the opera was creditable. The 
mise-en scéne much better than we have been used 
to see at the Academy. Miss Kellogg sang as 
usual, with great artistic finish; but we should 
think her voice is not suitable for such par force 
roles, as that of the heroine of this opera. 

“ LT’ Africaine” is drawing large audiences to the 
Stadttheater. The ship is creating a sensation 
on account of the picturesque beauties. Mrs- 
Lichtmay’s singing of the part of Scleika is the 
only redeeming feature of the performance. 

“A Winter's Tale,” at Booth’s Theatre, has 
proved a great and well-deserved success. The 
scenery, which is superb, has been in course of 
preparation for over two years; and its magni- 
ficence proves the value of money, time, and 
labour well expended. It is certainly one of the 
finest spectacular plays yet presented to the 
American public, and will add further to the 
brilliant reputation which the management of 
Booth’s Theatre has so justly obtained. The 
costumes are costly, beautiful, and correct; and 
the properties, and indeed all the details are in 
admirable keeping. Nothing has been slighted ; 
all that lavish. expenditure of money, talent, 
research, and experience could supply, has been 
obtained, and a grand success has been the con- 
sequent result. The characters are ably sus- 
tained by the leading members of the establish- 
ment, so that the ears and eyes are equally 
gratified. Every lover of the drama should 
witness the performance of ‘‘ A Winter's Tale,” at 
Booth’s Theatre. 

The Arion Society gave a very brilliant con- 
cert at Steinway Hall recently, before a large but 
not crowded audience. It was, however, the most 





critical audience that has assembled at a concert 
for a very long time. The occasion of the concert 
was the introduction of the new leader of the 
Arion Society to the public. Dr. Damrosch has 
an excellent European reputation in the triple 
capacity of violinist, composer, and conductor. 
He was invited here by the Arion Society, to be 
its conductor, and he accepted it conditionally; 
that is, that he would come for a certain sum, 
and stay a month or two, to see how they got 
along together, and to decide whether or not the 
city and its associations suited him. So he has 
come, and we think that pretty strong efforts will 
be made to keep him here. 

Next fall we are to have ten weeks of opera at 
the Academy of Music, when the New York 
public will have an opportunity of hearing Mdlle. 
Nilsson in opera. The directors and stockholders 
of the Academy have consented to give the 
building rent free, the expenses of scenery and 
appointments to be equally shared between them 
selves and the manager. This arrangement we 
should think would enable the manager to give 
opera with proper ensemble of chorus, costumes, 
scenery, orchestra, &c., for every manager should 
remember that Italian opera cannot be given on 
the reputation of one particular star, no matter 
how great either he or she may be. 

Madame Marie Seebach was presented, on the 
occasion of her farewell benefit at the Academy 
of Music in this city, with an elegant double-link 
cable necklace, to which was suspended a magni 
ficent large medallion locket, richly mounted in 
Roman gold. On one side of the locket was a 
beautiful enamelled painting, representing the 
“ Angel of Peace” kneeling on a footstool of 
diamonds. On the reverse side, the initials 
“M.S.” in monogram, and the inscription “ New 
York, April 28, 1871, Presented to the High 
Priestess of Art, by her friends and admirers.” 


THE THEATRE DU GYMNASE. 








A Paris correspondent writes :—The’ Oficial 
Journal publishes a detree which grounds itself on 
the doctrine that, ‘despite the present orisis, art 
and artists ought not to be stifled.” Therefore the 
Commune must arrange for the ré-opening of the 
Opéra under a new director. It is in the same 
spirit that Citizen Courbet, the head of the realistic 
school of painters in France, is doing all he can for 
pictorial art amid the roar of the guns. These 
efforts, however well meant and well directed, must 
be vain for the present. All Paris is preoccupied 
with other questions, and art is nowhere. Any one 
can see this who will go to the Gymnase Theatre, 
It is the best theatre in Paris just now. I should 
say that it is the only one distinguished for perfect 
art, were it not that the Théftre Francais is 
occasionally open, though not for the performances 
of its best artists. The Gymmnase is open every 
night with a company which no London house can 
approach. Foremost among the players stands 
Mdlle. Desclée—an actress of wonderful refine- 
ment combined with power. It is she who has 
made the reputation of ‘‘Frow Frou.” You have 
had more than one reproduction of ‘“‘ Frou Frou” 
in England, and not one successful. All de- 
pends on the actress. In the hands of Desclée 
the part is a marvellous creation, and her effects 
come upon the spectators quite unexpectedly— 
they are so natural, so subdued, so proper to the 
drawing-room scene in which they move. You ex- 
pect a little commonplace drawing-room comedy or 
semi-tragedy; and you find the most natural evolu- 
tions of keen feeling displayed with consummate 
art under the smooth mask of society. It is a prin- 
ciple of modern manners that you must not be 
demonstrative. Everybody in a drawing-room has 
an air of indifference, real or affected. Mdlle. 
Desclée looks so indifferent, that you expect nothing 
from her—you wonder at first how she has ever got 
the reputation of a great actress—you know you are 
going to be disappointed. On the contrary, before 
the piece is over you are aware that you have been 
witness of the most finished acting, and are sur: 
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prised at its ease and absence of show. It is such 
acting as this that made the Gymnase the favourite 
theatre of the Empress and the ladies of her court. 
And Madlle. Desclée is well supported by other 
actresses, as Fromentin, who acts the principal 
part in Sardou’s last great success, ‘‘ Fernande,” 
and Massin, who, as if she were not one of the 
cleverest and about the prettiest actresses on the 
French stage, comes out in dresses of unapproach- 
able beauty—dresses which are simplicity itself, the 
art in them is so perfect, but which also have the 
richest effect, and compel you to look at them as at 
a picture. Of the men in this theatre I say nothing. 
They are well trained—quite up to their work; but 
most of the pieces produced at the Gymnase are 
written chiefly for women, and the women are there 
in all their perfection of intellectual and physical 
beauty.. And yet this, the best theatre in Paris just 
now, is very far from being crowded. I also fear 
that half the people present never paid for their 
seats. They do not look like a paying set. “Oh, 
what a congregation of conciérges!” said a friend, 
who accompanied me to the theatre the other night, 
on getting his first view of the audience. It was 
certainly an audience far removed from the spark- 
ling assemblages of last year. But as Moliére pre- 
ferred the opinion of his cook to that of any other 
judge, perhaps the bright and fair Desclée may find 
pleasure in the praises even of a congregation of 
concierges. 








THE SCIENCE OF HOLIDAY-MAKING. 


Now that national holidays have been recognised 
by the Legislature it is really time that some im- 
provement should be effected in the art of holiday- 
making in this country. It is painful to see the 
abortive attempts at enjoyment made by people on 
occasions like the Queen’s birthday, for instance. 
Some get drunk; some wander about all day looking 
as if they were seeking whom to devour, but there 
is no light-heartedness, no signs of pleasure 
reduced to a science ; everbody looks awkward away 
from business. Perhaps we shall never enjoy the 
same good spirits as our ancestors, but certain it is 
that they shook off ‘dull care” far more readily 
than we do in the present enlightened days. The 
Times of October 3, 1798, gives an account of the 
festivities on a Royal birthday on September 28th of 
that year, which is curious as showing that as we 
advance in civilization we equally advance in grim- 
ness, and have become far less rollicking than our 
grandfathers. 

The king, queen, and all the princesses, with a 
number of the nobility, went to Maiden Castle, near 
Dorchester, to see the sports of the country people, 
which were not over till late in the afternoon. 
The sports were announced in the following hand- 
bill :—“ All persons of jovial, friendly, and loyal 
dispositions are invited to be present, and to 
partake of the undermentioned country sports, 
which, with others to be declared upon the ground, 
are intended, if the weather is fine, to be exhibited 
at Maiden Castle, near Dorchester, this day, Sep- 
tember 20th at eleven o’clock in the morning, in 
honour of the birthday of her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of Wurtemburgh. To be played for at 
cricket, a round of beef; each man of the winning 
set to have aribband. A cheese to be rolled down 
the hill; prize to whoever stops it. A silver cup to 
be run for by ponies; the best of three heats. A 
pound of tobacco to be grinned for. A barrel of 
beer to be rolled down the hill; prize to whoever 
stops it. A Michaelmas Day goose to be dived for. 
A good hat to be cudgelled for. Half-a-guinea to 
the best ass in three heats. A handsome hat for 
& boy most expert in catching a roll dipped in 
treacle suspended by a string. A leg of mutton and 
a gallon of porter to the winner of a race of 100 
oy in sacks. A good hat to be wrestled for. 

alf-a-guinea to the rider of the ass who wins the 
best of three heats by coming in last. A pig; prize 
to whoever catches him by the tail.” 


Their Majesties, all the Princesses, and the 
nobility must have spent a most enjoyable day, 
and although it is difficult to imagine that under 
Mr. Gladstone’s presidency we can look for a 
program equally attractive as that recorded by the 
Times on the occasion referred to, there can be no 
doubt that much may be done to relieve the 


deadly dulness of the British public holiday of 
modern times. 





NEWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT AND 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 





Captain the Hon. R. H. Grosvenor, M.P., pre- 
sided last night at the annual dinner given in aid of 
the funds of this excellent charitable society, at the 
Freemasons’: Hall, Great Queen Street. The 
stewards of this institution at their annual gather- 
ings have for some time past followed the agreeable 
custom of inviting ladies to dine with the gentle- 
men, thus lending an additional attraction to the 
banquet, an innovation introduced by the late 
president, Charles Dickens. After the usual loyal 
toasts, the chairman, in proposing ‘ Prosperity to 
the Newsvendors’ Benevolent Institution,” said he 
could not utter the word “ prosperity”’ in connec- 
tion with this institution without feeling that a 
shadow had fallen across the institution since last 
year, when there stood on that very spot a great 
man whom death had removed from their midst, 
and whom they of all others had most cause to regret, 
for Charles Dickens was essentially their friend. 
The financial position of this institution was now 
placed upon a thoroughly satisfactory basis. Many 
of the supporters of the society would not continue 
to subscribe if the funds were, as in some in- 
stitutions, invested in building almshouses, which 
were to some extent demoralizing eventually to the 
persons who occupied them, and who, he thought, 
by no fault of their own seemed to occupy a position 
very little better than that of indoor paupers sup- 
ported by the public funds. Although he held the 
opinion somewhat strongly that those who were to 
be benefited by a provident association should con- 
tribute to its support, yet if there was any trade in 
existence which had a fair claim to the superfluities 
of the public, it was the Newsvendors Benevolent 
Institution. He concluded by urging very strongly 
the cause of the society. Mr. R. J. Wood, the 
founder of the institution and one of the trustees, 
returned thanks for the vice-presidents and stewards. 
Mr. W. W. Jones, the secretary, during the evening 
announced a list of subscriptions, which amounted 
to about £400. After the dinner the tables were 
cleared away, and dancing was carried on until an 
early hour in the morning. 








BOOSEY V. MAITLAND. 





Vice-CHANCELLOR’s Court. 

This is a theatrical case. The plaintiffs are 
Messrs. Boosey, the music publishers; the defendant, 
Mr. Maitland, is lessee of the Globe Theatre; and 
the Bill is filed by Messrs. Boosey, as the proprietors 
of the Opera Buffa which is now being performed 
under the name of “ Fal-sac-appa,” but which is, 
as is well known, a translation from the French of 
Offenbach’s opera ‘‘ Les Brigands,” to restrain the 
defendant from continuing its performance. The 
opera has been translated by Mr. Maitland, and 
performed by him under a license from Messrs. 
Boosey, one of the terms of which provided that the 
copyright of the translation or adaptation should be 
vested in Messrs. Boosey, and that Mr. Maitland 
should pay them a fee on each representation 
of £3 per night for the first calendar month, 
and £5 per night after that time; that the 
fees should be paid weekly, and that in case 
they should be in arrear for six nights Messrs. 
Boosey should be at liberty to withdraw the license 
by giving him notice in writing to that effect. They, 
by another article, undertook to supply Mr. Mait- 
land with copies for sale of the translation at the 
rate of 7s. per dozen. The first performance of the 
opera was on the 22nd of April last. On the 16th 
of May, the fees having fallen into arrear, Messrs. 
Boosey first applied for them, and on the next day sent 
Mr. Maitland a notice determining the license. The 
defendant having continued to perform the opera, 
notwithstanding the notice the Bill was filed. 

Mr. Dickinson, Q.C., and Mr. DumEercvE now 
moved, on affidavit of service, for an injunction to 
restrain the further performance of the opera. 

The defendant did not appear. 

The Vicr-CHANCELLOR said, as the amount due 
was not large, he should not grant an immediate 
injunction ; the injunction would not be issued till 
the expiration of a fortnight, 








Hotioway’s Pitts aNpD O1ntwExt.—Dyspepsia, Jaundice.— 
These complaints are the results of a disordered liver, which 
secretes bile in quality or quantity incapable of digesting food. 
D ion ey a free flow of healthy bile, to ensure which 
Holloway’s Pills and Ointment have long been famous for 
eclipsing every other medicine. food, irregularity of living, 
climates, and other causes, are constantly throwing the liver 
into disorder, but that important organ can under all circum- 
stances soon be regulated and healthily adjusted by Holloway’s 
Pills and Ointment, which act directly upon its vital secretion. 
The Ointment rubbed on the skin penetrates immediately to 
the liver, whose blood and nerves it rectifies, One trial is all 
that is needed, a cure will soon follow. 








— 
REVIEWS. — 
[J. Masters. ] 
Twenty-five Favourite Hymns. Set to Music by the 


Rev. H. Watrer Miuuer, Mus. Bac. Oxon. 

‘** Choirs can be supplied with copies of this work 
at a reduced rate, on application to the Rev. H. W. 
Miller, Chilton Foliatt, Berks.” Mr. Miller’s Tunes, 
then, like the wares of Peter Pindar’s razor-seller, 
have been made to sell, nor does the similarity end 
here, for in intrinsic worth they may run pares 
paribus. If this publication should bring grist to 
the reverend author’s—we had almost written 
miller’s—musical mill—we presume a sufficient 
raison-d’étre will be furnished. Clerical leisure may 
as well be devoted to composition as to croquet, and 
to attempt the perpetration of a hymn-tune is pos- 
sibly at worst a venial offence. But to select a 
quarter of a hundred of our best and most popular 
hymns, every one of which has long had approved 
and well-known music, and to print and publish 
them vis-a-vis with such strains as our Mus. 
Bac. Oxon thinks good enough for them—is 
really a matter for serious remonstrance. Of the 
tunes themselves we may say that they are weak in 
the extreme: what little there is good in conception, 
is borrowed from previous settings of the same or 
similar hymns; and the mechanism would neither 
honour nor discredit a cathedral choir-boy who had 
just mastered his rudiments. The work is “ dedicated 
by permission to the Countess of Craven.” 





(LampBorn Cock & Co.] 
“From whence come Wars?” Anthem. 

Winuiam Horcurs Carucorr. 

A short Full Anthem in two movements, the first 
being repeated with the addition of a cadence to 
form a conclusion. It is easy and effective, and will 
be found very suitable for amateur church choirs. 


By 








[Duncan Davison & Co.] 
“TIT saw Thee weep.’ Poetry by Lorp Bynon. 

Music by Franx NalsuH. 

There isa certain prettiness about this melody 
and its accompaniment, and also evidence that 
the composer has bestowed some pains on his song, 
which is not bad of itskind. Itisin A flat, common 
time, with triplet quavers in the accompaniment, 
the voice ranging from E to A above the stave 
There is an edition published a third lower. 





[Enocn & Sons.] 
‘“‘ Colombine.” Menuet. Par L. L, DELAHAYE. 

A very pleasing composition, with sufficient of 
the old mannerism to give additional piquancy to 
its modern and graceful phrases. It is not at all 
difficult, and will be generally acceptable. As a 
teaching piece it will be found useful and attractive 
to moderately advanced students. 











(Weerxres & Co.] 


‘‘ Blithe asa Bird.” Song. Words by Sim Winu1am 
Fraser, Bart. Music by Groraina 8. Harstep. 
A pretty, serious ballad, the two movements being 

nicely contrasted, and well expressing the general 

sentiment. It is set in D, the first movement in 

8-8, the second in 2-4 time, the compass from A to 

G, fourteen notes. 





“There is an hour.” Song. Words by Sir 
Witu1am Fraser, Bart. Music by Georarna 8. 
HALsTED. 

A quiet and agreeable melody, with some attempt 
at novelty in the accompaniment, the effect of which 
is too fidgety and out of character with the words. 
Key D, 2-4 time, range nine notes, D to E. 











BrEAKFAST.—Epps’s Cocoa.—GRATFFUL AND COMFORTING 
—The very agreeable character of this preparation has 
rendered it a general favourite. The Civil Service Gazette 
remarks :—“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
by a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables 


with a delicately flavoured beverage which may save us 
many heavy doctors’ bills.” Each 
Epps & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, London. Also, makers 
of Epps’s Cacaoine, a very thin evening beverage. 


cket is labelled—Jamxs 
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NOW READY, 
Price 18.; by Post, Fourteen Stamps. 





JUDAS MACCABAUS. 
’ COMPOSED BY 
GEORGE FREDERICK HANDEL. 
IN COMPLETE VOCAL SCORE. 
With Accompaniment for the Organ or Pianoforte. 
BY 
DR. JOHN CLARKE. 





LONDON : 
CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREE1, W. 





NOW READY, 
Price 1s.; by Post, Fourteen Stamps. 





THE STABAT MATER. 


COMPOSED BY 


ROSSINI. 





VOCAL SCORE, 


WITH PIANOFORTE OR ORGAN ACCOMPANIMENT. 





Lonpon: 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 





NOW READY, 
Price 1s.; by Post Fourteen Stamps. 


THE MESSIAH. 


COMPOSED BY 
GEORGE FREDERICK HANDEL. 


THE ACCOMPANIMENT ARRANGED FOR THE 
ORGAN OR PIANOFORTE 


BY 


WILLIAM HORSLEY, Mus. Bac. Oxon. 








LONDON: 
CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 


201, Recent Srreer, W. 





NOW READY, 
Price 1s. ; by Post, Fourteen Stamps. 





THE CREATION, 
JOSE PH HAYDN. 


VOCAL SCORE WITH PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENT 
BY 


THE CHEVALIER NEUKOMM. 





The clear type and small size of this Edition render it 
equally available for Vocalists and the Pianoforte, and as a 
handbook for the hearers of the Oratorio. 





LONDON : 
CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 








THE ORCHESTRA, 


SWIFT AND CO., 


THE REGENT PRESS, 


55 anp 22, KING STREET, 


REGENT STREET, W. 
——~—— 


BVERY kind of Printing, including Broadsides 

and Show Bills in any Colours, Programmes, 
Oirculars, Cards, Music Printing from Type or 
Plates, Parliamentary and Law Work, Trade 
Lists, Catalogues, &c., in the first style and on 
moderate terms. Old and Modern-faced Type, 
suitable for any description of Book Work or 
Pamphlets, 

55 & 22, King Street, 
Four doors from Foubert’s Place. 








Che Orchestra, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





FOR COPIES FREE BY POST. 
Per Year . 
»» + Year 
»» Quarter .. oe ee ee 
Payable in advance, 
Advertisements: Four lines or less, Half-a-crown; Sixpence a 
line (of eight words) afterwards. 
** Cogqugs AND Post-Orricz ORDERS TO BE DRAWN IN PAVOUR 
or J. SWIFT, 55, Kinc-staert, ReGent-steert, W. 


Orricres : 55, Kina Srreer, Recent Street, W. 


ee 15s, 6d. 
« «=: 8 


4s. 


AND 
59, Furet Street, 
FROM EITHER OF WHICH THE TRADE IS SUPPLIED. 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





E, A. 8.—We cannot undertake the task you assign us. 
Submit your efforts te your music-master. 








*,.* We cannot undertake to notice any Benefit 
Concerts which are not advertised in our 
columns, 


Che Orchestra. 


A WEEKLY REVIEW : 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 


> 


It is requested that in future all communica- 
tions for the Editor be addressed to 55, King- 
street, Regent-street, W. 














LONDON, FRIDAY, MAY 26, 1871. 








Petrella’s opera, ‘‘ I Promessi Sposi,” is about to 
be sung at the Carcano, Milan. 





MdJle. Elvira del Bianco, a pianist of renown in 
Florence, has arrived in London. 





May 29th is the date on which Mdlle. Christine 
Nilsson will probably give her first concert in San 
Francisco. 





We hear that Madame Marie Sass has lately come 
over to London, and is likely soon to be heard 
amongst us. 





M. and Mdme. Viguier have had the honour of 
performing twice before Royalty at Windsor, duets 
for viola and pianoforte. 





There have never been in London so many clever 
and accomplished lady pianists, as at the present 
time—French, German, Italian, and Hungarian. 





Malle. Irma Steinacker, a pianist from Pesth, in 
Hungary, has recently arrived in London. She is 
highly recommended as an accomplished performer. 


[No. 400, May 26, ’71. 


Mr. A. D. Anderson writes that he, and not Mr, 
Charles Lacey is the author of the comic sketch 
given at Bass’s Rooms, Pimlico, noticed in our last 
impression. 








A Signor Arrighi, a Milanese composer, has written 
@ parody on the music of the future under the title 
of “ Orfee in Vioron.” The result, as a dramatic 
burlesque, is feeble. 





Mr. Clarence Holt, whose Shakespearean enter- 
tainment has been so successful, will shortly appear 
in a@ new amusement, in which he will represent 
several of the late Mr. Dickens’s characiers. 





Leopold Auer, the Professor of the Violin at the 
Conservatoire in St. Petersburg, is expected in 
London in a few days, to perform at the Musical 
Union and the New Philharmonic Concerts. 





The Dublin Glee and Madrigal Union will be in 
London shortly. They have earned a good reputa- 
tion in Ireland, and were very successful during 
their short visit to this metropolis last year. 





Jaell left London last evening for Geneva. His 
pianoforte playing this season has produced a great 
impression. Since the retirement of Rubinstein, 
Jaell is the most attractive pianist in Germany, 
Italy, and France. 

There is a rumour to the effect that German 
opera is likely to be again imported into this 
country, but this time with a view to test the 
quality of Herr Wagner’s compositions executed 
under the composer’s own direction. 





Malle. Céline de Villiers, a young vocalist not 
altogether unknown in the concert-room, will 
shortly make her appearance in a London theatre. 
Rumour credits the young lady with the possession 
of a soprano voice of extersive range and good 
quality. 





Mdlle. Carreno, the handsome young Spanish 
pianist, now in London, has announced a matinée 
in a private residence, next week. This gifted 
young musician has had the honour of giving a 
recital at Apsley House before a select circle, in- 
cluding Sir Michael Costa. 


Mr. Brinley Richards’s concert is announced for 
the 2nd prox. with great attractions. New vocal 
compositions will be given, secular and sacred, by 
the beneficiaire, who will also play his own “In 
Memoriam,” Beethoven's “ Sonata Pathétique,” and 
Sir Sterndale Bennett’s ‘‘ Sonata Duo” with M. 
Paque. 





The Noblemen and Gentlemen’s Catch Club held 
its second meeting of the season on Friday last, at 
Willis’s Rooms, St. James’s, under the Presidency 
of His Grace the Duke of Beaufort. The professional 
members present were Messrs. Frances, Foster, 
Land, Coates, Winn, Lawler, and Orlando Bradbury 
(Secretary). 





The Triennial Festival of the Handel and Haydn 
Society, of Boston, took place on the ninth inst. and 
succeeding days. The favourite reception of Mdme. 
Rudersdorff, and Mr, Cummings was assured; 
and the local papers teem with praise of both 
artists, both as regards their natural powers and 
their successful cultivation. 

Madame Erard’s fine residence at La Muette is a 
heap of ruins. The ditch separating her grounds 
from the avenue is filled with rubbish and 
the bodies of National Guards. The splendid 
avenues of trees in the Park of the Muette are 
destroyed. Dead bodies were taken out of the 
Villa Rossini on Tuesday morning. 


———— 


A dreadful accident occurred to Barnum’s Museum, 
Circus, and Menagerie at Cranford, New Jersey, by 
which three men were killed, and three others 
probably fatally injured. The caravan was run into, 





while crossing a railway track, by a train coming 
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down a steep gradient at great speed. The train 
struck the provision caravan in the centre, and 
dashed it to pieces, killing the three men and four 
mules instantaneously. 

The first real day of summer—last Wednesday— 
was aptly signalised by the winning of the Derby by 
Favonius. We say aptly, because lovers of Horace 
are enabled to quote 

Solvitur acris hyems 

Grat& vice Veris et Favoni. 
Winter finally took his leave; Baron Rothschild’s 
horse won the race; and now the welcome South- 
West Wind has come. ‘ 





The preliminary arrangements for the Gloucester 
Musical Festival have been settled. The work in 
the choir of the Cathedral is progressing rapidly, 
and it is thought it will be so far complete as that 
divine service may be held therein during the 
Festival week. The stewards have undertaken to 
replace the temporary fittings of the nave, if needful. 
The week beginning Monday, September 4th, has 
been chosen for the festival The Dean and 
Chapter have shown the utmost courtesy in granting 
the use of the Cathedral, and otherwise aiding the 
stewards’ arrangements. 





A combination, consisting of Mr. Creswick, Mr. 
James Bennett, and Mr. Walter Montgomery, com- 
menced an engagement at the Boston Theatre, 
Boston, on the 24th, when ‘ Othello” was re- 
presented, with Mr. Creswick in the title réle, Mr. 
Bennett as Iago, and Mrs. Booth as Desdemona. On 
the 27th “‘ Julius Cesar” was performed, with Mr. 
Creswick as Brutus, Mr. James Bennett as Cassius, 
Mr. Walter Montgomery as Mare Antony, and Mr. 
Charles Kemble Mason as Cesar. ‘‘ Romeo and 
Juliet” was given at the matinée on the 29th, and 
‘* Macbeth” in the evening. 





A matinée littéraire was given at the Hanover 
Square Rooms on Friday, by Monsieur Jacques 
Fergus, well-known in Paris as a literary man and 
a dramatist, many of his lighter pieces having 
attained great popularity on the Parisian stage. 
The chief feature of M. Jacques Fergus’s first 
reading or lecture was a dissertation upon the com- 
parative merits of Wellington and Napoleon, which 
was interesting as giving the characteristics of these 
celebrated heroes from a French point of view. It 
was rumoured that the Prince Imperial would be 
present, but this distinguished visitor did not 
appear. 

Mr. Wilbur F. Storey, the Chicago editor famous 
as having been cowhided by Miss Lydia Thompson, 
has again been exciting the attention of the com- 
munity by an interchange with a brother editor of 
personal compliments of rare pungency even for the 
pen and ink of Western journalism—compliments 
that in a little lower latitude would have terminated 
in a “ difficulty” with five-shooters. The scandal 
is taken out of the commonplace less perhaps by 
the force of the epithets than by the prominence of 
the disputants. Mr. Horace White is the editor of 
the Chicago Tribune, and a very conspicuous 
member of the Republican party. Mr. Storey is 
the editor of the Chicago Times. Mr. Storey 
informs the public that “ he is impelled to denounce 
Mr. Horace White as a lying scoundrel and cowardly 
dirty dog,’ and Mr. Horace White characterises Mr. 
Storey as .a highwayman; which will be taken 
under the circumstances as a piece of very delicate 
flattery.” 





The tenor who has been epigrammatically de- 
scribed as “the most vocal among men and the most 
manly among vocalists ” isnow appearing in a series 
of farewell performances. Signor Mario is this 
week to be heard “for the last time but one 
previous to his final retirement,”—an announce- 
ment of which the precise meaning is not clear—as 
Faust; and next week “for the last time previous 
to his final retirement,” as the Duke in ‘‘ Un Ballo 
in Maschera.” Is there to be a ‘final retirement” 
scheme, the particulars of which are not yet 
announced? ox is Bignoy Mario whey next be 





appears in Verdi’s finest opera to be heard absolutely 
for the last time? In any case, it would be well for 
admirers of perfect singing, acting, and stage 
demeanour not to miss the representation, for 
nothing comparable to Signor Mario’s impersonation 
of the “ Ballo in Maschera” Duke is to be seen, 
except that of the Duke in “ Rigoletto” by the 
same performer. 





Even before the entry of the Versaillists into 
Paris, and the horrible Vandalism which 
followed in the destruction of the Palaces, 
the Commune had forfeited the respect of all; 
the very organ-grinders scorned to be thought con- 
nected with it. Several journals had stated that 
Leclers, a player in the streets on the vielle, a sort 
of hurdy-gurdy, isa member of the Commune. That 
body was made up of such a diversity of elements 
that the assertion did not appear improbable, and 
was generally believed. The man’s wife, however, 
wrote to deny the imputation. She said :—I protest 
against the accusation, and affirm that my husband 
is an itinerant artist, who does not trouble himself 
with politics. Without despising the Commune, an 
honest man may be anxious to inform the public 
that he does not belong to that institution, and the 
more so, that the statement does him an injury in 
his profession.” We may remark that one of the 
members of the Commune was formerly a player of 
the instrument mentioned above, but that, having 
made money, he withdrew and became a house- 
holder. 





Mr. Pennington, who, we were informed some 
time ago, was to play the part of Hamlet against all 
comers for the sum of £1000, is now announced to 
appear at the Haymarket Theatre in his great 
character under circumstances of the most exciting 
interest. He is advertised to perform it ‘in 
presence of W. E. Gladstone, Esq.” As the fact 
that Mr. Gladstone will be present at the perform- 
ance is put forward as one of its special attractions, 
we may assume that a conspicuous position will be 
assigned to him in the boxes. It would be better 
still if he could be persuaded to appear on the 
stage; or, if that be too much to expect, say, in the 
orchestra—on the chair which at operatic representa- 
tions is occupied by the conductor. It would, of 
course, be a pleasure to hear the soliloquies of 
Hamlet declaimed by Mr. Pennington, and to 
reflect while listening to them that we were 
enjoying that pleasure in common with “W. E. 
Gladstone, Esq.’ But this delight would, after all, 
be mild compared with that of seeing the Premier 
and witnessing the effect produced upon him by Mr. 
Pennington’s acting. 





The Bishop of Manchester, who has hitherto 
enjoyed the reputation of a liberal and large-minded 
ecclesiastic, has been endeavouring to forfeit that 
fame by talking non-sequiturs. According to the 
Manchester Guardian, he speaking this week at the 
annual meeting of the Asylum for Female Penitents, 
condemned ‘ pleasure gardens, dancing saloons, and 
theatres’’ as agencies, in their present condition, 
more dangerous to the rising generation than “ any 
number” of infamous houses in Deansgate. He 
went on to say that the ranks of fallen women are 
largely recruited from domestic servants, and to 
condemn that great institution of the kitchen, “the 
Sunday out.” But why not ascribe the temptation 
to the Sunday itself, and argue for the abolition of 
that? The Bishop’s argument amounts to this: 
Because sundry servant-maids misuse their two or 
three hours’ liberty, let us abrogate that liberty 
altogether. Because sundry frivolous and vicious 
people attend the theatre, let us denounce theatres. 
On the same grounds, because pickpockets are often 
found in churches, let us agitate to suppress churches 
altogether. The Bishop does not see to what his 
logic tends. 





The Cologne Gazette gives the esthetic version of 
@ story already narrated in these pages—the story 
how Wagner encored one of his own overtures per- 
formed for his edification in Berlin. The proceedings 


‘opened with the performance of the overture to 





‘“‘ Faust,” and the march from “ Zannhéuser,” led 
by the Director Thaddewald; at the close of this 
piece Wagner went up to the orchestra to express 
his thanks to him in a few earnest words. He 
could no longer bear to remain inactive. His knees 
had been twitching convulsively during the last half 
of the overture; it was evident that he would have 
liked above all to spring up to the conductor’s desk, 
in order once more, and with such an orchestra, to 
enjoy the long-denied satisfaction of leading his own 
compositions. He therefore proposed that the 
overture should be repeated under his direction. He 
walked up to the desk, ‘ The whole orchestra hung 
breathless on his countenance, an electric fluid 
seemed to stream from his hands towards the 
musicians, and under his baton the work but just 
heard assumed a strange and wholly altered shape, 
new tone-colouring, and new life. A new spirit 
seemed to; inspire these artists into whom Wagner 
breathed his own soul by an artistic magnetism.” 





The exhibitors of the “two-headed nightingale” 
and the pair of giants at Willis’s Rooms should lose 
no time in securing a charming illustration of Mr. 
Darwin’s theory now showing in Vienna. There is 
a girl there, aged thirteen, a native of Palermo, 
Thérése Gambardella, who is literally covered with 
hair so thickly that the Vienna papers pronounce 
her skin more like a fur than anything else. The 
famous Julia Pastrana is described as perfectly 
smooth compared with the new claimant to celebrity, 
whose hairy covering extends from head to foot, 


even the forehead—which in similar cases is said to- 


have been invariably found bare—being entirely 
overgrown. The head closely resembles that of a 
monkey, and several abnormities in the build of the 
body still further complete the resemblance. We 
do not hear whether the young lady is graced with a 
tail, but the shape of her jaws and teeth, the 
pliability of her tongue—which she can roll up 
completely in her mouth—her excellent appetite, 
her restlessness, &c., strikingly remind one of the 
agile. and amusing animals in the Zoological 
Gardens. Signorina Gambardella’s intellectual 
capacity is said to correspond with her prepossess- 
ing exterior. She is a great favourite with the 
public, medical and otherwise, and appears to have 
achieved a conquest over the photographers, who are 
quarrelling for the honour of taking her likeness. 





Mr. Charles Mathews is playing a most successful 
engagement at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, New 
York, and the rush is so great to see him that seats 
are engaged for a week in advance. A few days ago 
he was entertained at breakfast at the Manhattan 
Club by Mr. A. Oakey Hall, the Mayor of New 
York, when a company of eminent lawyers, actors, 
and literary men sat down at table, and wine and 
wit flowed freely. A magnificent basket of flowers 
was placed before the honoured guest with his 
initials beautifully tricked out as a floral monogram, 
and Mr. John Brougham, who was one of the 
guests, created much merriment by seriously as- 
serting and calling Mr. Mathews’s attention to the 
fact that the glass, silver, and porcelain of the club, 
bearing the elub’s distinctive monogram, M.C., 
which might just as well be read C.M., was prepared 
specially for the occasion, and marked, in compli- 
ment to him, with his own initials. Mr. Mathews 
has lately reproduced “ The Critic” with some 
success, but Sheridan might have learned something 
of the arts of puffery had he lived in our time and 
in New York, for the very playbill on which the 
cast of the entertainment was printed ran over with 
advertisements proper and advertisements disguised 
as items of fashionable intelligence, to which the 
“ puff oblique” and the “ puff consequential” were 
but bungling devices. 





“Indigo und die Vierzig Rauber,” & comic 
operetta, in three acts and four tableauz, is the title 
of Johann Straus’s first operetta, which, produced at 
the Theatre an der Wien some months ago, has had 
a very successful run up to the present time, and is 
only now withdrawn in consequence of the other 
engagements of Herr Swoboda, who has left Vienna 
for the summer season. In the meantime this 
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theatre is taken by an Italian opera company 


(ineluding Madame Désirée Artot among its 
members), who give three or four performances 
weekly. The music of “ Indigo” is nothing more 
or less than a series of very pretty dance-music 
tunes (the greater number of which are to valse 
time), but then we must remember that this music 
is written by probably the first living master in this 
particular branch of musical composition, and some 
of it is in that master’s happiest vein. The dialogue 
is, compared to the productions of those witty 
gentlemen MM. Meilhac, Halévy, and others, some- 
what dull, lacking both originality and piquancy. 
The operetta, under the direction of Herr Max 
Steiner, was magnificently mounted, and a bevy of 
forty very pretty girls, to represent the traditional 
robbers, added considerably to the charms of the 
entertainment. Friiulein Marie Geistinger, and 
Herren Swoboda, Friese, and Szika, as Fantasca, 
Janio, Romadour, and Ali-Baba respectively, are 
entitled to great praise. Fri. Geistinger is exceed- 
ingly clever, and is deservedly a very great favourite 
in Vienna; while the careful singing and pleasant 
voice of Herr Swoboda contribute in a very marked 
degree to the enjoyment to be derived from “ Indigo.” 
The story, as the second title indicates, is that of 
the “ Forty Thieves.” 





The last days of the Commune were signalised by 
an act of brutality worthy of its prime. A corre- 
spondent writes: Ascension Day is one of the great 
religious festivals in this city; and so, early on 
Thursday, a large number of women of all classes, 
dressed in the deepest mourning, appeared at the 
gates of this church, and demanded admittance. 
They were told that there were no longer religion, 
or churches, or ‘‘ Our Ladies,” so they had better 
go home quietly. Then ensued a regular religious 
row, and one lady struck a National in the eye. 
The more serious, however, retired to the corner of 
the Rue des Victoires, and knelt by the side rails in 
the street. No sooner was this seen than a more 
than usually ruffianly National called from the mob 
ten of the dirtiest boys he could find, and caused 
them to knéel in front of the great entrance ; then 
he re-entered the sacred edifice, and returning in a 
few seconds told them literally to shut their eyes, 
open their mouths, and see what “Our Lady” 
would send them. A perfect thrill of horror ran 
through the square, peopled though it was by the 
worst class in Paris, when they saw the ruffian put 
into each gaping mouth—the consecrated wafer! 
His brother officers and men roared with indecent 
laughter, and the gamins grinned; but the crowd 
was silent, and the kneeling women wept. Not 
content with this, the Nationals then rushed in, got 
some hundreds of these wafers, and threw them 
among the mob as for a scramble. The pious 
worshippers tried to buy them up for all the “‘sous” 
they had with them ; in an instant 300 gamins were 
yound them, trying to sell the Host, while the 
officers and gentlemen of the 136th Battalion stood 
by, highly amused at this disgusting and disgraceful 
scene. 





Mr. Howard Paul, who is at present in Rome, 
thus writes :—There is a lively little theatre here in 
full swing, and doing a thriving business, called the 
Teatro Capranica, with the best bouffe company I 
have seen outof Paris. Oddly enough, the principal 
attrice Cantante is a lady who rejoices in the name, 
appallingly English, of Signora Mary Brown, and a 
prime favourite she is with the audiences of Rome. 
The night I “ assisted” at the representation at 
this theatre, she appeared in no less than three 
pieces, and I am bound to say, she was the life and 
soul of each, entirely eclipsing her Italian sisters, 
The first piece ‘‘ Le Amazzoni,” described in the 
bills asa “ follia comico-musicale,” and written by 
a local author, was curious to an English visitor 
from the fact that the scene was laid at the Crystal 
Palace. All the female characters were dressed in 
fancy costume, in which leg was very obvious, and 
a carnival was supposed to be in progress, 
wonderfully unlike anything that ever occurred at 
Sydenham, even in the wildest days of the dead-and- 
gone dramatic fétes, Signora Mary Brown repre- 





sented the versatile daughter of a London Baron 
(whoever he may be), who has run off to the Palace 
in the garb of a sailor. With that daring defiance 
of common sense and the unities characteristic of 
pieces of the personation stamp, she changed her 
dress four times, danced a hornpipe, smoked a 
cigarette, played a solo on the pianoforte, imitated 
a violoncello with her voice, fought a duel with 
foils, and wound up by singing, in a clear, strong 
soprano voice, a Neapolitan canzone, during the 
refrain of which she threw ‘bouquets and oranges 
among the audience. She was called before the 
curtain many times, and presented from the private 
boxes overlooking the stage with huge baskets of 
flowers, some of which, tied about with Roman 
scarfs of gay colours, were so large as to require the 
assistance of a lacquey to remove them. Flowers 
are very cheap at Rome, as, indeed, they are at this 
season throughout Italy, ‘but the addition of the 
scarfs, I was told, gave especial accent to the 
compliment to the Signora Brown. The Roman 
theatres commence at odd hours; the curtain of the 
Apollo rising at a quarter to nine, and the Politeana 
commencing at five—in broad daylight. Offenbach 
is to the fore at the small lyric houses, and at this 
moment the only tune heard on the promenade of 
the Corso is the finale to the ‘Isle of Tulipatan,” 
which everybody hums or whistles. 








FETIS—THEORIST AND HISTORIAN. 





The late Frangois Joseph Fétis—the chief of 
the Royal Academy of Music in Brussels—stands 
forth as one. of the most remarkable men of the 
present century. Born in 1784, he began his 
artistic life in Paris in 1800, and up to 1833 was 
one of the foremost musicians in that city of 
musicians, as teacher, critic, theorist, and his- 
torian. He held an organist’s appointment; and 
early in life published some Masses and other 
music for the church, together with much piano- 
forte music—some hundred and fifty separate com- 
positions—seven operas, vocal music, and methods 
of instruction of all kinds and on mostly all sub- 
jects. He was editor of the Revue Musicale, and for 
many years contributor to the Gazette Musicale. 
His communications to these journals occupy 
nearly three thousand quarto pages, and are 
distinguished for their great erudition and the 
zeal of the writer for the dissemination of the 
principles, philosophy, and practice of the art. 
For the last forty years he had been the head of 
the Conservatoire at Brussels, an institution 
which is wholly indebted to him for its high 
character and great usefulness. Besides memoirs 
of Paganini, the Straduarii, the musicians of the 
Netherlands, translation of Boethius, essays on 
oriental music, on Greek and Roman, on the old 
church or plain chant, he stands forth as the 
author of four most remarkable and thoroughly 
classical works, a Biography of Musicians, a 
Treatise on Harmony, a Treatise on Counterpoint, 
illustrated with copious examples from the great 
masters—a splendid book—and a General History 
of Music from the earliest times to the present 
day—a work projected on the largest plan and of 
which only two volumes have at present appeared. 
Of course a man of such inordinate reading and 
of such incessant production could not be per- 
mitted to run his course without opposition and 
the ordinary troubles and vexations of one 
desirous to teach and inform; nor could he avoid 
at times laying himself open to the criticisms of 
his contemporaries. His ‘“‘ Biography of Musi- 
cians” was sharply attacked by Tajan-Rogé, and 
no question many of the animadversions of his 
adversary were founded on facts and beyond 
contradiction. In such an extended work there 
must be omissions, occasional undue importance 
to insignificant artists, nor is it possible to verify 
every statement or to justify every judgment. 
With no less reason did Gollmick indite some 
sixteen or twenty pages testing the truth of the 
new theory of harmony and its results in the 





Academy at Brussels, Fétis in his now 





scarce “ Essay on the History of Harmony "—a 
work which contains a summary and analysis 
of all the great leading theories that ever 
appeared—demonstrates not only his enormous 
reading, but also his singular power in grasping 
the distinctive features of each treatise, and his 
thorough honesty in portraying them to the best 
advantage. He himself was not satisfied in after 
years with this work, and embodied such portions 
of it as he wished to keep before the public in his 
now well-known Treatise,on Harmony. He 
considered himself as the apostle of harmony— 
born with a special mission—tbe revelation of 
the unknown principle on which music may be 
said to rest—and he may be considered to have 
specially devoted his life to this intent. When 
in his perplexities he appealed to Méhul, this 
successful operatic composer simply laughed at 
him. “ All that I ever wanted I have found in 
Caitel; that book has served my purpose, what 
more do you require?” Disappointed in Méhul, 
the anxious philosopher and theorist turned to the 
mathematician, the illustrious Lagrange. ‘* Well,’’ 
said the great geometer, ‘‘ we mathematicians had 
imagined we had explained all that was necessary 
for you artists in music 'when we had laid before 
you the proportions of harmony and the rule of 
the temperament. But no doubt there is 
something more to know before the full truth 
shall stand revealed, and I have been much engaged 
in the investigation. I am not a musician and 
the element necessary is wanting in me. The 
secret has been hidden for ages, all the more glory 
to him who may come forth as the discoverer.” 
Hereupon Fétis gave up the study of mathe- 
matical music, and rested his theory upon the 
great art-judge of tones—the human ear, 
Mathematical intervals he declares are of no use 
in forming a scale of sounds—they are simply so 
many isolated facts with no necessary connection. 
The musical scale he writes, is the product of a 
metaphysical law deriving its existence from the 
needs and circumstances of the human being. The 
Indian took what suited his passions; the Greek fol. 
lowed his example; and the Christian rejecting both _ 
became also ecclectic and used only such sounds 
as were in accordance with his nature and his 
creed. Taking the old church gamuts as his 
stand-point, Fétis professes to trace the changes 
and enlargements of the gamut in all its modern 
enrichments of semitones and chromatics as the 
results of the feelings of mankind and the exer- 
tions of the musician to find out new modes of 
expression for the new emotions. Every sound 
has its own family of tones; and Fétis conceived 
that the discovery of this family of tones—all 
vibrating together in one grand harmonical 
relation—was the unfolding of the unknown 
secret. Butin the application of this fact—or 
rather idea of a fact as the author lays it out— 
the practical method of our author reveals no 
new truth. We have the old system of natural 
sounds, and artificial sounds, modifications, sub- 
stitutions, alterations, prolongations, retardations, 
suspensions, the pedale at the bottom of the scale 
and now at the top—in truth a mélange of the 
theories of Sorge and Lévens, Momigny and 
Catel, Schroeter, and G. Weber. Nevertheless this 
“Treatise on Harmony” is one that can be 
worked, and although it will not make a sound 
musician—as M. Gollmick endeavours to demon- 
strate—still it is to a great extent thoroughly 
practical. That it will not carry a student 
through safely is very plain from M. Fétis’s own 
handiwork in his little book on choral singing ; 
for in this the author tumbles upon progres- 
sions which no explanation of the harmonious 
tendencies of the one sound can possibly 
defend. The author in no page of his work 
ever alludes to the treatise of the Spaniard 
Virues, known in this country as translated 


by Vernevil; but itis very evident that Fétis had 
seen this work, and lies under great obligations to 
it. The English edition is a bulky, verbose, and 
ill-arranged method, but there is matter lying in 
it which, if condensed and wisely disposed in some 
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forty or fifty pages, would prove of incalculable 
benefit to the inquiring student. The position 
that the fundamental seventh on the dominant— 
that discord—is the cause of all attraction in 
harmony, and furnishes the elements of all pro- 
gress and all modulation, is not the invention of 
Fétis. This theorem belongs to the Spaniard, 
Virues, and it is but justice to his labours and 
memory to record thus much. The distinction 
made by Fétis between natural dissonances and 
those altered or artificial is simply absurd, for if 
they be harmonical they must be alike natural, 
and within the ken of the scientific eye; reducible 
to the law of division, and therefore within the 
circle of combination. If we cannot get on with 
the mathematician it is not altogether wisdom to 
cast him on one side. Although he may decline 
to guide, he is always a safe and agreeable com- 
panion. 

How much of the great history of music but 
just commenced in print may be found in manu- 
script we know not, but should it be in any state 
proper for issue the labours of this extraordinary 
musician can only be compared to those of the 
Abbé Migne, who has supplied the clergy of the 
old church with a history, an encyclopedia, and a 
theological library which render almost all other 
church books unnecessary. The good Abbé had 
been helped in his work, but Fétis appears single 
handed. What he has published is really all his 
own doing, and it is a prodigious mass. Printed 
in our usual English way in fair readable type— 
an ordinary sized type—it must extend over a 
hundred volumes. He has rewritten Sala and 
Choron in his treatise on Counterpoint; he 
supplies Reicha and Catel, G. Weber, and Marx, 
in his treatise on harmony; he includes all the 
biographers in his eight volumes of biography, 
his edition of the old Gregorian music, which 
ocoupied him a quarter of a century, is still the 
best of all, and the present musical faith of the 
Roman church ; and his methods, essays, reports, 
and periodical contributions contain a fund of 
information and supply much to the student not 
to be obtained elsewhere. 

His death creates a void which no living scholar 
in music can fill up; and, wonderful to record, he 
laboured hard to the very end. For full seventy 
years the pen was never out of his hand, norhad age 
weakened his love for the art. He has been to 
the Brussels Academy of immense benefit, and 
through his observation and keen watchfulness this 
institution has become possessed of a library un- 
paralleled in its riches. Nosaleever took place in 
which rare musical works were tobe disposed of but 
Fétis was there represented; and many a most 
valuable work, not again to be seen for some half- 
century, has Fétis borne away in spite of the zeal 
and attention of the representative of our British 
Museum. 

Fétis was first in England about forty-two years 
ago, and published his memoranda of the then 
state of musical art and its professors. Some 
éxtracts are to be read in the pages of “the Har- 
monicon” of that period by no means flattering to 
English taste or English science. He came here 
at our two International Exhibitions, and we 
believe expressed his high pleasure at all he saw 
and heard. He is the last of a race of giants, 
Morejfortunate than poor Auber—whose remains it 
appears the wretches in Paris have consigned to 
the common ditch—his body was committed to the 
tomb with every mark of honour and respect, and 
his name is likely to live long, among the constant 
and conscientious labourers for their art. 





THE LATEST INTERDICT. 





We cannot pretend to any astonishment on hear- 
ing that the Lord Chamberlain, through his Reader 
Mr. Donne, has interdicted the performance of a 
number of pieces in the list of the Comédie Fran- 
gaise—including “‘ Paul Forestier,” ‘“Le Supplice 
@une femme,” and “Julie.” It is quite consistent 
with the ascertained character of the Licenser of 





Plays that he should act in this fitful fashion—now 
rashly tolerating, anon rashly forbidding—all moods 
by turn, and in both extremes forfeiting respect for 
consistency. The public life of our dramatic Censor 
is a life of sudden impulses; and to this we have to 
ascribe the rough-and-tumble way in which licenses 
and interdictions are dealt out. It is this to which 
we owe the permission to play “ La Traviata,” and 
the refusal to play ‘‘ Za Dame aux Camélias;" the 
halting determination with respect to ‘‘ Frou-frow ;” 
the indecision as to “ Oliver Twist,” a piece first 
allowed, then forbidden, then allowed again; and 
the inconsequence which declined to allow a 
burlesque on “ Jack Sheppard” to be called “‘ Jack 
Sheppard,” but allowed it to be called ‘ The Idle 
’Prentice,” leaving the characters in Ainsworth’s 
novel with their original names. The same frame 
of mind gives us Schneider and the nude ballet, and 
forbids Emile Augier and Victorien Sardou—winks 
at a most iniquitous exhibition at Charing Cross, 
where flaunted French indecency of speech and song 
and gesture, and puts the extinguisher on the first 
comedy company of Europe in respect of the most 
representative plays of the modern French school. 
The policy is all of a piece. Nothing is consistent 
about the Censor but his inconsistency. He is as 
great a paradox as Lancelot of the Lake; andof him 
may be said that 
‘‘ His order rooted in disorder stands, 

And fits unfitful keep him weakly firm.” 
For his very irresoluteness has a method about it, 
being repeated so often as to fall into an order of its 
own. That a piece will be rejected by the Lord 
Chamberlain if it comes under the suspicion of not 
being milk for babes, does not follow; that it will 
be licensed does not follow; but its fate may be pre- 
dicted with sufficient accuracy on reference to the 
previous half-dozen plays of the same character. If 
three of its predecessors have passed, this one stands 
a good chance of rejection; if four have pnssed, it is 
pretty sure to be rejected. In like manner, when 
rouge has had a run, noir is likely to turn up. The 
Censor’s decision is not to be divined by the nature 
of the piece, but by the law of averages. For ex- 
ample, after banning ‘‘ Le Supplice d’une Femme” 
and these others, he is pretty safe to license the 
next half-dozen naked burlesques and Offenbachish 
fripperies, so as to square the total. This will carry 
him into the autumn; and if a few indignant criti- 
cisms appear in the papers upon the growing shame- 
lessness of burlesque, a cold fit will come upon the 
Chamberlain which will put him in admirable cue 
for scoring political jokes and mild double-entendres 
out of the pantomimes. 

Of course nobody can pretend—not éven a Censor 
obtuse below the ordinary standard of Censors— 
that “* Paul Forestier’ and ‘‘ Dalilah,” however sen- 
suous in their suggestiveness, could harm a London 
audience when acted in their native language. The 
people who attend the French plays in London are 
not girls or children; or if such go they will under- 
stand nothing of the subtle speeches from which the 
only danger could be derived. It is grown men and 
women of the world who patronise these plays; who 
must be familiar with French literature to under- 
stand a French drama. Not all the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s licenses and all the Lord Chamberlain’s men 
can keep a volume of Paul de Kock or Dumas /ils 
from these people. What Browning calls 

“The scrofulous French novel 
On grey paper with blunt type ” 
is as absolutely secure to them as the ‘‘ Don Juan” 
on the drawing-room table or the Congreve and 
‘Roderick Random” in the library. Yet they are 
to be debarred at the whim of one man from sitting 
out a play which they can read at home, which is 
sold without infraction of the law in a dozen shops 
about the Strand and Leicester Square, and which, 
however much it may encroach upon those 
boundaries which English propriety has appointed 
between the talked-of and the known, has at least a 
sound moral, and establishes the triumph of purity 
over corrupt desires as effectively as ever the 
British sensation-drama established virtue over vice. 
What must the artists of the Comédie think of us as 
anation? They see a press wholly unshackled yet 
singularly pure, a stage still fettered and by no 
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means pure. They see a functionary appointed to 
look after its morals, and permitting all sorts of 
grossness of dress and gesture, and often enough of 
actual words. They see a Grande Duchesse revelling 
where a Sardou has to walk with prepared footsteps. 
They see an unrestrained music-hall actually freer 
from pronounced immorality (however vulgar it be) 
than a guarded theatre. What must they think of 
it all? That with our Divorce Court reports, our 
intolerable law-cases detailed at length, our Sunday- 
trading prosecutions and Good Friday junketings, 
our moral sentinels and blasphemous litanies and 
unclothed ballet in excelsis, we are the most 
illogical people on the face of the earth. 








PROFESSIONAL SHORTCOMINGS. 


To the Editor of The Orchestra. 


**O wad some Pow’r the giftie gie us, 
To see oursels as others see us! 
It wad frae monie a blunder free us, 
-And foolish notion.”—Burns., 

“T may here refer to what is a common subject of remark, 
that great musicians and actors, not to speak of opera- 
dancers, have often a very low order of intellect, as measured 
by the ordinary tests.”—Alezander Bain on “ The Senses and 
the Intellect.” p. 587. 


Sir,—In your issue of April 28th last, I stated 
two well-digested conclusions held by me; the first, 


‘| that there are few if any men who know how to 


teach singing as it should be taught,—and in this I 
do not restrict myself to English ‘* Professors :” and 
the second, that to be reputed a first-class singer (a 
“ star”) by the public does not require on the part 
of the singer any natural superiority over the ordi- © 
nary man or woman. As I have an objection to 
appear dogmatic, I propose showing that it is as I 
say, and to do this I will conduct your readers 
through a process of reasoning by which these con- 
clusions may be arrived at, We will start with a 
self-evident proposition of Dr. Ruskin’s: ‘‘ There ig 
but one right way of doing any given thing required 
of an artist; there may be a hundred wrong, de- 
ficient, or mannered ways, but there is only one 
complete and right way. Whenever two artists are 
trying to do the same thing with the same 
materials, and do it in different ways, one 
of them is wrong; he may be charm- 
ingly wrong, or impressively wrong—various 
circumstances in his temper may make hig 
wrong pleasanter than any person’s right; it 
may for him, under his given limitations of 
knowledge or temper, be better perhaps that he 
should err in his own way than try anybody else’s; 
but for all that his way is wrong, and it is essential 
for all masters of schools to know what the right 
way is, and what right art is, and to see how simple 
and how single all right art has been, since the 
beginning of it.’—The Two Paths. Then our 
aim is to get at this right way, and in order to do 
this we must understand it. I will endeavour as 
well as in me lies to direct your readers—such of 
them as take an interest in Art-truth for its own 
sake—to this understanding, by placing before them 
so far as I have gone the result of my researches in 
music, followed as a Fine Art; this as opposed to 
its being followed as a business, a ‘‘ profession,” a 
passion, or a hobby. 

To prevent misinterpretation or misunder- 
standing it is necessary to commence with a 
definition of a term. What is an artist? An 
artist is the life giver to the music rendered by 
means of the manner of interpretation. And it is 
to be observed this does not mean or necessarily 
include doing a special kind of music which no 
other can do in degree, but a being able to do any 
given thing in music, however simple that thing 
may be, in a better way than any one else could do 
it. This is an artist. Next, from whence is the 
opinion—I can scarcely call it judgment—of the 
public derived? For virtually the majority decide 
which are artists and which are not! The de- 


cision of the public as to who has or approaches 
nearest this ‘“‘ best way" is dictated to each 
individual member of an audience by an emo- 
tional state within the recipient generated by 
the manner of rendering adopted by the factor. 
Here let me observe the public do not stay to analyse 
what emotional state is generated within, but rest 
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content that an emotional state is present: and, 
moreover, the opinion of a listener is based solely 
upon the relative value of an effect produced to a 
preconceived idea—preconceived unwittingly perhaps 
but still there, and this independent of either the 
intentions or the feelings of the artist. Then to 
epitomise, it is not what is done but how; it is not 
what a performer desires but what a recipient receives. 
From this it is easy to arrive at an understanding 
of the public standard; and in this way, all com- 
parisons imply relationship in property. For example, 
one would not compare a long road with a high 
sound or a sweet taste with a load’ of coals! 
To exemplify this in another way: If by the 
Almighty fiat we and everything around us were 
suddenly changed to half our size, and time 
shortened to half its length, we should be cognizant 
of no change ; we should go through all our actions 
just the same with an accelerated speed, and if 
any one told us that such change had taken place, 
we should treat the information with incredulity 
and contempt. Yet such might be the case for all 
that, and our disbelief would arise because the 
standard of measurement would hold the same 
relative proportion as before to the things measured. 
We place our confidence in our experiences, and 
regard them as the cognition of absolute facts 
which may for all we know be other than they seem 
to be. Well, the standard of the public is supplied 
by the best artist they are acquainted with; they 
cannot as a rule conceive, nor do they try to 
conceive, a better. Hence their standard is 
a representation not an art principla—here. I 
throw in, when servile imitation becomes the 
shortest road to public approbation it is a sign 
that the public have but a small knowledge of art 
as such, and only regard it in relationship to pre- 
vious experience. Then when I wrote to the effect 
that no ability was required in order to produce a 
‘star,’ I meant that no superior ability—taking the 
public idea of metaphysics—was necessary in order 
to produce a singer that by the public 
measurement should be reputed a ‘ star.” This 
virtually infers that there is no singer at present 
before the public who could not be improved. But 
if, as is self-evident, there be but one best way, it is 
equally clear the standard of comparison should not 
be any individual who at a given time may appear 
the best, but should be based on philosophical and 
scientific discoveries; which discoveries should 
suggest an idealistic, esthetic standard, and should 
be ethical in doctrine: a standard up to which the 
best could aspire. We know, then, pretty definitely, 
what a would-be artist has to become before realizing 
his wishes; and more, we know that the fact of 
wishing to be better implies a desire and an acknow- 
ledged incapacity to fulfil that desire. To attain 
the end desired it is obvious two things are 
necessary ; firstly, gaining a perfect control over the 
instrument to be performed upon, so that it may 
respond to the will; secondly, learning to use that 
control in the best possible manner. These 
distinct necessities follow in sequence as placed. 
Now for those who are supposed to find the 
means; in this I include all those who are styled 
‘Professors of Singing.” These may be divided 
into three classes in so far as the first duty 
in tuition is concerned; (a) those who know little 
and ought to know more; (b) those who know 
nothing and do not attempt to teach anything; (c) 
those who know nothing but think they know some- 
thing, and teach, as true, that which is false. Class 
a will of course support my statements, and will 
be pleased that I have taken upon myself the dis- 
agreeable task of showing the shortcomings of our 
professional colleagues. Class b can soon be dis- 
missed; in this class are to be found all those 
who ignore the first duty of a teacher of singing— 
that of teaching voice production, and plunge in 
medias res, by playing accompaniments while the 
pupil sings; manipulary dexterity on the piano is 
in many cases the qualification for these ‘ Pro- 
fessors” of song; and in carrying out their duty in 
the second department of art study, I fear the sole 
guide and direction to the pupil is “‘ feeling ’—what- 
ever they may understand by that term. As I wish 
without offence to rid myself of these teachers, for 





I believe there are many honest men amongst them 
—many who would if they could do better by those 
who come to learn-from them, and who would 
willingly and cheerfully acknowledge new art prin- 
ciples placed before them—I can best do this by 
dividing the public, and apporfioning to these their 
due share. In every nation there is always to be 
found a class of persons thoughtless, frivolous, and 
more or less stupid, if not virtually dishonest ; now 
these persons as sure as opportunity presents 
itself will always select the worst road to ex- 
cellence they can possibly find, because the 
spring of their actions is false; thus -they 
choose a way which saves them trouble in 
the first place, and prevents any wear and tear 
to the brain power in the second place; all 
they wish or aim at is to appear to men to excel, 
or to deceive people into the belief they excel, and 
this at the smallest pecuniary cost and least 
trouble to themselves. This class of persons may 
include, as I have put it, the most plastic natures ; 
or, as people consider the greatest talent; or, as 
transcendentalists would term it the greatest 
hereditary deposit; or, as Dr, Newman calls it, the 
illatiye sense for a thing: whatever it be they 
are in fact stupid because not seeing aright. Being 
so, perhaps it is as well there should be a class of 
men willing to teach such persons in the only way 
in which they can be taught—at least such method 
suggests the negative virtue that if these persons 
did not consume life in music in their way they 
might perhaps be worse employed still. Then these 
people and these “ Professors” I leave ; it is not of 
them I propose treating. It is the men in the third 
category that I have to do with, those who know 
nothing but profess to know something, and who 
teach as true doctrines that are false, and whose 
influence is mischievous and the results attained 
wrong. These are those who profess to educate and 
improve (!) the instrument; and they differ from 
those men I have placed in the second category, 
insomuch as these leave the instrument alone. 
Then I have to show why they know nothing, why 
they believe that true which is false, and what they 
should know but do not know. This I defer fora 
future occasion.—I am, Sir, truly yours, 


Cuar.es Lunn. 
Edgbaston, May 22nd, 1871. 





LONDON SIGHTS AND SOUNDS. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Srr,—I think London sights and sounds at pre- 
sent are curiously suggestive, at least to any one 
who loves what is of good report or in correct taste. 
Iwas much struck with this during the week, having 
been asked to see the Exhibition anomaly of a giant 
eight feet high, and two poor creatures of the female 
sex joined in one female form; a direful mischievous 
vulgar picture, also in the Academy, of a German 
betting table ; and hearing a description of the burn- 
ing of Joan of Arc ata well-known theatre ; all these 
and perhaps a dozen other things at present 
rather point a moral as to what public taste is com- 
ing to. The tender idea of pity for Joan of Arc, this 
pity that refines and humanises, seems turned into a 
kind of caricature, while open-mouthed vulgar sensa- 
tionalism, like that recently encouraged in a dismal 
trial of sickly men in petticoat dresses, or this 
noisome hero-worship of the heroes of the gambling 
table in the picture, is encouraged. The same day I 
saw this dreadful and horrible giant and lusus nature 
or monster of two females joined in one after the 
mapner of the Siamese Twins, I had an oppor- 
tunity of hearing Tietjens and Alboni in the songs 
of the ‘‘ Messiah.” The contrast set one thinking. 
This never-tiring wealth of beauty and purity of 
Handel’s: what a difference! Here indeed is true 
pity, here indeed the giant grandeur, the magnifi- 
cent conception of a giant composer. Mr. Henry 
Leslie deserves the thanks of the public for giving 
quiet folk such a treat; though no doubt this 
oratorio is old fashioned or commonplace to the 
music of the future great critics, the “ originality” 
of the ‘* Joan of Arc’’ play is finer and greater. But 
surely no one of true taste can think so. There is 





neither beauty of use nor sentiment in such canvas 
pictures of gaming tables or theatric roasting of 
actresses. I have a volume of Oliver Goldsmith’s 
Essays and Poems with a preface by Goldsmith 
himself. He says plaintively, “these essays and poems 
have not been patronised, the public have no pity. 
They have had all their attention drawn off by the 
story this year of the Cock Lane Ghost, and will not 
patronise my works.” Alas! how little is the 
hundred-headed public of London changed! But 
still it is well occasionally to correct what is 
so full of bad taste, untrue and bad. The 
public in other things are equally at sea. The 
dreamy doctrines of Darwinism begin at length to 
be given up by all sober thinkers. Conscience, 
Religion, Humanity, the Marriage tie—are not yet 
abolished to give way to the improbable hypothesis 
that man is only a developed ascidian or ape— 
this sad new gospel for young men in universities. 
Even in talk about universities, Parliament and 
some newspapers confuse Kant and Hegel with 
Voltaire and Hume, pretty much as one would 
confuse George Herbert or Keble with the worst 
part of Don Juan or the obscenities of Holywell 
Street. Verily the people have a new Cock Lane 
Ghost. Hegel is the purest and grandest of our 
German thinkers; but a sensational error of Mr. 
Lewes’s books, a wrong translation, in fact a cireum- 
bendibus of the Joan of Are kind, has misled all 
those men who prefer Darwinism ; or in opposition 
to Jules Janin and others would ignore all pity and 
gentleness in the public mind as regards this most 
“ original’ tragedy.—I am, &c. 
Cares Kipp, M.D. 
Sackville Street, May 22. 








THE GRAMMAR OF SCIENCE. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Srr,—The memorial in compliance with which 
Sir John Herschel was interred in the Abbey states 
that the memorialists—and they are eminent men— 
‘‘are of opinion that his memory ought to be 
honoured by interment in Westminster Abbey.” 

Sir, I protest on behalf of every admirer of Sir 
John Herschel against the burial of his memory 
instead of his body; and I hereby demand, on 
behalf of the public, that the former be disinterred 
as soon as possible.—I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, X. 








THE LICENSING OF THEATRES. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Srr,—Is there really such an official as a Lord 
Chamberlain, ‘in whose hands the licensing of 
theatres lies? The last few years have almost per- 
suaded me that this magnate is a myth, or at any 
rate a sleeping power. Theatre after theatre opens 
and shuts, and who are the responsible persons ? 
Not names known in the profession, as of either 
high artistic ability or business capacity—one of 
which things, I should have supposed, was a neces- 
sary qualification for theatrical management. What 
indeed, does the Lord Chamberlain consider a suffi- 
cient qualification for a license? The dramatic 
profession and the public are alike interested in the 
respectability, the stability, and the competency of 
managements, and, I believe, earnestly desire a 
stricter rule. Magistrates do not grant licenses to 
any one who is not vouched for by respectable people 
—I believe even a publican must show some suit- 
ability for his calling before he obtains a license for 
his business. It is not convenient to speak plainly 
upon the subject, but, in the name of dramatic art, 
of respectable members of the profession—yes, of 


-public decency—I- protest against promiscuous 


managements and the class of individuals fostered 
by them. : 

We are only humble people in the country, but 
we laugh at London acting and London management 
and some London stars, and we mourn for the 
degrading bondage so many of our valued friends 
endure in the metropolis—the more so that we know 
their worth and talents.—I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, A Country CoMEDIAN. 
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HOW TO WRITE FOR A MINOR 
; THEATRE. 





The method of writing a “new and original” 
drama for a minor theatre appears to be touch- 
ingly simple. You have only to take a play about 
five years old, alter the names of the characters 
and title of the piece, disguise the dialogue in 
some small way, and the new drama is perfect. 
We have discovered the simplicity with which this 
may be done by reading a notice in a Sunday 
paper of Mr. Hazlewood’s last production at the 
Britannia Theatre, entitled ‘‘The Forlorn Hope.” 
Mr. Hazlewood is called ‘‘ the veteran dramatist,”’ 
and his subject, we are informed, was ‘supplied 
by an incident in connection with the late war.” 
This is the plot, as detailed in our Sunday con- 
temporary. 

‘* This lady (namely the heroine) is called Marie, 

and it has been her fortune, or misfortune, to 
meet with a young French officer, Julian, who is 
not very prosperous in worldly affairs. Money is 
of little object to Marie, and the couple are 
secretly married. In time a child is born, and 
Julian is ordered to join his regiment. Accounts 
soon arrive of the defeat of the French and the 
death of Julian, which does not appear to affect 
the health or the beauty of Marie, for her father 
insists that she shall marry. a Colonel Delavigne, 
who is quartered with his troops in the neighbour- 
hood. The reason of this marriage is that the 
colonel is rich, and the baron poor: his pride will 
not have a fall. This marriage is no sooner over 
than the colonel is ordered to Sedan, and Marie 
receives a surprise by the appearance of Julian. 
The wife of two husbands is in a fix, but husband 
No. 1 is so disgusted at her conduct that he too 
goestoSedan. Affairs get very complicated in the 
family owing to the finding of a letter by a suitor 
to Florette, a sister of Marie’s. This letter is meant 
for Marie, but bearing no signature the jealous 
lover believes it refers to his lady love. His suspi- 
cions, ashe imagines, are confirmed when a servant 
appears with a child, which the unfortunate 
Florette, to save her sister, owns as her own. 
Like Elvino in a celebrated opera, he tells her she 
is ‘‘A false one,” and eases his mind by writing 
to the colonel informing him that Florette is false, 
and that Julian is the father of the child. The 
colonel and Julian, who it appears are friends, 
meet at Sedan or somewhere near it, and soon 
quarrel, the colonel believing Julian to be the 
father of the child and the seducer of Florette. A 
duel is about to take place when one of the two is 
ordered to storm a battery, called from its compli- 
cation ‘The Forlorn Hope.” Julian, who says he 
has nothing to live for, artfully gets the command, 
storms the bastion, and meets his death. In the 
last act the colonel returns home, and not liking 
to reveal to Florette the death of the man in whose 
fate he believes her to have a keen interest, tells 
the account to Marie. At last Marie makes a 
clean breast of all, and confesses herself the 
mother of the child and widow of Julian. Another 
wonder is in store, for Julian suddenly appears, 
having escaped death by a “ miracle,” and claims 
his wife. As the colonel is a good-natured man, 
he makes no obstacle, and Florette and her lover 
are once more made happy. 
The above is situation for situation the play of 
‘* The Double Marriage,” dramatised by Mr. Charles 
Reade some four or five years ago from Mr. 
Reade’s own novel of ‘* White Lies,’’ which novel 
was an unacknowledged lifting from the French, 
and was hunted down by a sharp “‘ criticaster’’ of 
the day, to Mr. Reade’s intense indignation. 
Thus retribution overtakes the apologist of 
appropriation. In “our difficult art ” we requisi- 
tion our neighbours’ goods as we require them, 
and in turn see our own requisitioned. English- 
man despoils Frenchman and is despoiled by his 
cwn compatriot. 
delighted with Mr. Hazlewood’s notion of “an 
incident in connection with the late war.” The 
war in the French story and in ‘White Lies” 
was that of the Great Revolution. 





At a congregation at Cambridge University 
yesterday the following gentlemen took their degrees 
of Bachelor of Music :—C. J. B. Meacham and J. 
Parry, St. John’s ; and Herbert Warren, Trinity. 





Of course Mr. Reade will be. 





THE ORCHESTRA. | 


THE RESOURCES OF THE VOICE. 





When Rossini began to develope his peculiar 
style, which gives the singer opportunity to make 
all the excellencies of a well cultivated instru- 
ment available, voices were raised against him 
even in Italy. The complaint was made that, 
instead of taking his predecessors, Cimarosa, Zin- 
garelli, &c., for his models, and letting the singer 
produce his effect through the beauty of a sus- 
tained tone, he has turned the human voice into 
an instrument and destroyed the natural power 
of tone. If we compare Rossini’s demands upon 
the singers with the style of the older Italian opera, 
if we consult the traditions which have come 
down to us from that epoch, it will become clear 
enough to us, that the charm felt in the fulness and 
power of the human organ in its highest develop- 
ment has been perceptibly:weakened by Rossini, in 
order to make room for a more one-sided culture of 
mere technical facility. To be sure, the older Italian 
singers trained themselves to a facility in passages, 
which scarcely fell short of that of the newer singers 
of the Rossini school. But their chief aim was the 
tone itself, and the effect produced upon the hearers 
purely by this. What we read of the formation of 
the tone, the cultivation of the breath, the flexibility 
of the voice, in the singers of that time, judged by 
our present ideas, sounds [almost fabulous. The 
singer Ferri, for example, who died in 1710, is said 
to have possessed such a control over his voice, 
that in the delivery of passages of feeling he 
actually thrilled his hearers. Yet at the same time 
he had developed his technical facility to such a 
degree, that he executed consecutive trills, for 
instance, through two octaves, up and down, in 
one breath,—such passages requiring fifty seconds 
time. Similar things are told of Sassaroli, soprano 
castrato of the King of Saxony, who sang as late 
as 1820 in a musical festival at Gorlitz. Farinelli 
(died 1782) executed in one breath passages 
requiring fifty seconds time. Moreover, it is said 
that he could increase his tone to such a degree 
of strength, that it completely covered up the 
sound of a trumpet.—Das musikalische Wochen- 
blatt. 








THE FIGHTING ROUND THE GRAND 
OPERA. 





The following dramatic account of some of the 
incidents of the capture of the Opéra by the 
Versaillists, comes from a correspondent of the 
Daily News :— 

The firing is’ furious and confusing all round. 
At the Opera-house it is especially strong. I see 
troops and man after man, skulking along the 
parapet of its roof. They have packs on, so, I 
think they are Versaillists ; but I cannot see their 
breeches, and so cannot be certain. The drapeau 
rouge still waves from the statue on the summit of 
the new Opera-house. The Federals are massed 
now at the top of the Rue Lafitte, and firing down 
towards the Boulevards; this must mean that the 
Versaillists are on the Boulevardsjnow. On account 
of the Versaillists fire the Federals cannot well come 
out into the Rue de Provence, and everywhere they 
seem between the devil and the deep sea. The fire 
has not spread in the house at the corner of which 
Ihave my post. My only companion is a woman 
who I think must have a charmed life. Over and 
over again she has coolly walked out into the fire, 
taken a look up and down, and walked back to tell 
me what is doing. The people in the Porte 
Cochére are crying bravo and clapping their hands, 
because they think the Versaillists are winning. 

They were Versaillists that I saw on the parapet 
of the New Opera. There is a cheer; the people 
rush out into the fire and clap their hands. The 
tricolour is waving on the hither end of the Opera- 
house. I saw the man stick it up. The red flag 
waves still at the other end. A ladder is needed 
to remove it. Ha! you are a good plucky one, 
if all the rest were cowards. You deserye to give 
the army a good name. A little grig of a fellow 
in red breeches, he is one of the old French lines- 
man breed. He scuttles forward to the corner of 
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the Rue *Halévy in the boulevard Haussmann, 
takes up~ hfe “post behind a tree, and fires 
along the Boulevard Haussmann towards the 
Rue Taitbout.. When is a Frenchman not 
dramatic? He fires with an air; he loads with 
an air; he fires again with a flourish, and is 
greeted with cheering and clapping of hands. Then 
he beckons us back dramatically, for he meditates 
firing up the Rue Lafayette; but changes his mind 
and blazes away again up Haussmann. Then he 
turns and waves on his fellows as if he were on the 
boards of a theatre, the Federal bullets cutting the 
bark and leaves all around him. Heisdown. The 
woman and I dart out from one corner and carry 
him in. He is dead, with a bullet through the 
forehead. 

The scene is intensely dramatic. A. Versaillaise 
has got a ladder, and is mounting the statue of 
Apollo on the front elevation of the New Opera- 
house. He tears down the drapeau rouge just as 
the Versailles troops stream out of the Chaussée 
d’Antin across the Boulevard Haussmann, and down 
the Rue Meyerbeer, and’ the continuation of the 
Chaussée d’Antin. The people rushed. from their 
houses with bottles of wine; money was showered 
into the streets, the women fell on the necks of 
the sweaty dusty men in red breeches, and hugged 
them amid shouts of ‘Vive la Ligne.” The 
‘soldiers fraternised warmly; drank and pressed 
forward. Their discipline was admirable. They 
formed in companies behind the next barricade and 
obeyed the officer at once, when he called them 
from conviviality. And now there was time to look 
about at the damage done to the neighbourhood. 
One end of the Boulevard Haussmann is very 
handsomely battered indeed, but the shells not 
being of large calibre, the damage is not very 
penetrating. Now the wave of Versaillists is over us 
for good, and the red breeches are across the Great 
Boulevard, and going at the Place Vendéme. Every- 
body seems wild with joy, and Communist cards of 
citizenship are being torn up wholesale. It is not 
“Citoyen’’ now under pain of suspicion; you may 
say Monsieur if you like. 








COURT OF BANKRUPTCY. 





In rE W. LavpErRDALE MAITLAND. 


The bankrupt, described as of Thurloe-Square, 
Brompton, was lessee of the Lyceum Theatre from 
December, 1869, to December, 1870. This was an 
adjourned sitting on Tuesday for public examina- 
tion. The debts are stated at £8779. The bankrupt 
states that he has no property of any description ; 
he has been joint lessee of the Lyceum with a Mr. 
Marshall, but their partnership was dissolved in 
May last, when he gave Marshall bills for £1600 for 
his interest in the lease and properties. He stated, 
in examination, that he had produced the pieces of 
‘* Chilperic,” ‘Le Petit Faust,” and some others, 
and supposed that he had a copyright in those 
pieces, but it turned out that there was no copy- 
right in this country. He was known in the pro- 
fession as Wm. Mansell. He had lost everything 
he had at the Lyceum. 

Mr. Aldridge stated that a proposal had been 
made for taking the case out of Court on payment of 
a composition of 1s. 2d.in the pound. There were 
no assets under the bankruptcy, and the creditors 
had agreed to accept the composition. An adjourn- 
ment was asked with a view to its being carried out. 

Adjourned to the 27th of June. 








ReEsToRATION oF Sr. AxBan’s Aspey.—A public 
meeting, under the auspices of Lord Verulam, 
Lord Cowper, Lord Clarendon, Lord Ebury, the 
Bishop of Rochester, the Marquis of Salisbury, 
Lord Lytton, Sir J. Cesar Hawkins, Mr. W. H. 
Smith, M.P., and other noblemen and gentlemen, 
is to be held at Willis’s Rooms, on Thursday, the 
22nd of June, with a view of obtaining the aid of the 
country generally in the preservation of St. Alban’s 
Abbey, which they hold to be one of our most 
important national and architectural monuments. 
The abbey is reported by Mr. G. G. Scott, R.A, 
to be in a dangerous condition, and he estimates 


that a sum of at least £26,000 will be required for 
Jimmediate and absolutely necessary structural 
repairs, while a further sum of not less than 
£20, 000, would be necessary for the proper repara- 
tion of the abbey, exclusive of any internal fittin 
or restoration. Lord Verulam will preside at the 
meeting. 
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CRAMER’S VOCAL GEMS. 


Price SIXPENCE each Number. 


ie. 1—15 ENGLISH SONGS. 


The Parti The Plough boy. 
Alice Gray” Be mine, Maid. 
Rock'd in the Cradle of the | Welcome me home, 
The dnchor eighed. Tone tm ! 
C) ow ng ago 
The Th Isle of Dessty,. 
I’d bea : Butterfly, Beneath the oad ~4 
Where the Bee sucks. Banks of Allan 


No. 2.—15 CHRISTY 
When Senay comes marching 


MINSTRELS? "SON GS. 
Hark ! I hear an Angel 


ho Tm | 
The Mocking Bird. —_— 
Beautifel ed Tramp, tramp. 
’Tis but a little paeed Flower, | Nelly Ray. 
Watching for Pa. Roek = to sleep, Mother. 
Come home, Father ! Seng of the Sextet 
Mill M + for the Waggon. 
Beautiful Isle of the Sea. 
No. 8.—6 DUETS. sia 
Evening would me 
1} knew 6 Beak. ~ haste Mi » guide his 
ell upon a Day, Footsteps. 
The Exile of Erin. . 
No. 4.—12 SONGS BY BALTES & WALLACE. 
Annie, dear, good bye, 
The convent cell, then rose that opes at morn. 
Sweet yy hear my prayer. | A lowly youth. 
Mary, don’t forget me, jaa dawn is breaking o’er us. 
Whee Manaings ight bs bees ora, .~ 7 
Bonnie Kate. 7 _ 


No. 5.—12 SACRED SONGS. 


Zpe Demet the Ach, Day will I give thanks, 
n of Eve. ie ear 
Davia Singing before Saul. The World of 
- Author of Good, O Lord, we 
| were we = and Life dejected 
Bethlehem. 
Lamb of the Father, 
No. 6.—12 OLD ENGLISH SONGS. 
When Sante from dear Hebe. | There the silver’d waters roam. 
y> Infancy, 
Water parted from the Sea, - like love is yonder 
Is there a heart that never 
loved. onan WAS A Jolly a 
The Vicar of Bray. iove is butan A: 
Ere around the 


Oh say not woman’s heart is 
bought. 


No. 7.—12 SONGS BY SCHUBERT, 
Wanez flowers their buds are iy SS tate entans Oy. 
“Ty sweet to think. 
Hark | tho lark. Dear mother, do not chide me. 
Wen be ata peti ee 
Whois 2 Syl lvia Smooth is the moonlit sea. 
Ave Maria. 
No. 8.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS SONGS. 
Come where my love lies 








d —_ 
see ome tela ws ence ibe Days The Cm ar comin | Yo Baka od ta # No. 82.—10 SONGS FOR CONTRALTO 
annie’ Lisle. Forget and : ve. Annie ‘Tanrie. “tn can Gray, Seifter fer than summer's Sight, Gentle Troubadour, 
Footsteps on the Statrs, Maggie by by my side; Within a mile of Edinburgh. O Charlie is my —. . han, Wail forthe 8 
Beavtifal Stare?” ny Sa «rt oa Fm o'er young to marry yet. | A highland lad my love was Asst those Chimes so sweetly | W: ting forthe Spring 
Ulalie. ‘ _— - 0, love aiken red, »Fedrove, | Green grow the rushes, O1 Sweet and low, Wind of the The Tree are fn Blosom, 
os qian OPERA SONGS, | Join ny Je. ‘oalin Castle.” —— Pe 
Home — “Jomy votion—"* ” No. 83.—9 SONGS BY MENDELSSOHN, 
of “ 
Only 2 Ribbon—" The Sleep- | River Sprite” No. 21.—6 SEA SONGS. MEYERBEER, AND MOZART. 
ee eS cenes tame | ee ee te Moos | ee Denke of Bde, | ie Last watch, Zoo Tee Vata. ho Feteemaiien, 
ao heart—"‘Matilda.” Cop, says the Gentle Dove— | The Bay of Biscay. Outward Bound. feats ya 
tous” pred rve “Watched” him—“Hel-| No. 22.10 ITALIAN OPERA SONGS. Spring Song, Co aioe erties FRE, 
e'll_miss me—“ She Stoops O thou fairand tender blossom. | In whispers soft and light. 
to Co 7 When the El at Da 
For Hor Sroct Sake—“The | "pass—"Amber Witch Fhe cabelas Sag ee = volagdas with! No. 84.—9 SONGS BY aa GOUNOD 
. ummer our Courtly Dove. o 
No. 10.—HAYDN’S CANZONETS.—1sr Ser. | Caimiythe Dey dying | Faron, tay tls are ended The Lars Sng Forfack of Gold he left nee 
meen ne Sau robugown. | 0 95, Fane aa —oo 
My Mother bids me bind my Fidelity. No. 28.—12 SONGS OF THE RHINELAND. 
air. 
He *8ctnareene camnemues Nog) vel Fae Lakmnith’s Apprentice. | no, 35.—10 SONGS FOR TENOR VOICES., 
Ay -—2ND SET. | True unto Death The Violet and the Maiden, | Yes, let me like a Soldier fall, | The Muleteer’s Song, 
see wetness |aeterae = | Ene Le ays, |e fala 
Sympathy. Content. May Morning. The livelong Day, dag ; and think Morrow. on 
=— * of me. 
sem Jenny Jens CHRISTY MINSTRELS SONGS. | wo, 94,15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS.| vSis"ino greenwood Trea} "tan er 
ta be 5 Let 
ity es tee ae eat | eee ie Kitde mere Ger | “toner. “* ™) No 96,9 POPULAR BALLADS AND 
hess back. Old J Willie’s on the durk blue Sea. | Nelly Bly. CAVATINA. 
think not Love is light aa Stand up dup for Unele Sam, my | Old Aunty Neal. Core ss eateatnee, oct Oat 
The Little One that died, Julietta Bell Softly falls the Moonlight. n Years ‘ The Mistletoe Bough. Oh! ’tis the melody, 
Bier py am Jonn Brows line weuld’ring in | OL Willi "wo ‘have missed | Jeanie with the ckt-browa| ‘the Rover's Bride Uillsta lady 
acle Ned. the Grave. om . The Maid of Llangollen, Meet me in the Witlow Glen. 





Warrior. 


Lattice. She walks in Queen-like grace. Come, if you dare. 


No. 39.—10 SOPRANO SONGS.—spring ana Autumn. Haleyon Days. 


No, 18,—SELECTION OF IRISH MELODIES. 


O breathe not his meeting of the waters. 
Believe me, if all those en- | Lesbia has a beaming 
dearing The last rose of summer, 
boone glory walis thee, The val 1 POF ng. 
a 
my once through Brin the tear and Ue ems 
‘ara’s 
Rich and rare were the gems sorrow thy young days 


No. 14.—6 SACRED DUETS. 


Este deere the broken | The Fgrine ofthe night 
a. rere 
No. 15.—12 SONGS BY DIBDIN. 
pe 
fa" Se 
The Greenwich pensioner, 


No. 16.—12 SONGS BY H. RUSSELL AND 


T’m afloat, 

She wore a Wreath of Roses; | The 's Farewell. 
Life on the Ocean Wave. ws oH you a Song of the 
po hg Teco tasertiy? The old Sexton, 

Wr ein he Ballo merrily? | The young Savoyard. 


oe. 17.—12 BALLADS BY LINLEY. 


Little Nell. Thy mem’ry comes like some 
Are coming, bonnie Annie? wh do I love thee yet? 

ot 0 ve 
Coms ous with Grave Darling. 


ith me. 
They have ty you toanother. | Laurette. 
Blue eyed Whistle, and I'll come to you 
I can know thee no more, my Lad. 


No. 18.—5 SONGS BY BISHOP. 





Home, sweet Home. Bid me discourse. 
Shonld he upbraid. The Pilgrim of Love. 
Tell me, my Heart, 


No. 19.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 
am © mp Sent Om will | Under the Willow she’s sleep 


The old P Pine Woods, Sweet forget me not, 
Louisiana Bell. Old Bob 

bg Home without a The feng of tho Rowe 
Lu am I so hai 

Gentle Nettle Moore, ae eae ae 
De ole Kitchen, 


No. 20.—SIXTEEN SCOTTISH SONGS. 











you. 
No. 87.—10 SONGS FOR BARITONE VOICES.—in happy Moments day by day. They ask me 
A Voice from the Ucean. Joyous Wine. My Bark is bo | nding near, Hark! the Clarion sounding, 


No. 88.—10 POPULAR TENOR SONGS —iiy own, my guiding Star. 


Revenge. 


True Heart's constancy. 


Beautiful May. Not all forgot. Always with me. The coming of the Flowers. 


No. 40.—TEN NEW CHRISTYS’ SONGS.—priven trom Home. 


feet, Ife llike a morning Star, The yellow Rose of Texas, 


Maggie le 
Write me a Letter from Home. Good-bye. Dutchman’s 








Adieu, fair Land, Ill-gifted Bing. Canst thou love. 
Llangollen, 


Post Free for Seven Stamps. 


No. 25.12 CHRISTY 


MINSTRELS’ SONGS, 


Mother would comfort me. Just after the Battle, 

Just before the Battl Mother. Ring the Bell softly, 

Be kind to the Lov’d ones at a ag =e 

Home. Mother kissed in my 
Mother, oh, Sing me Dream 

My Shift is’by de Shore The Cottage by the Ben 

The Little One that died. Old Dog 


No. 26.—12 SONGS BY G. A. MACFARREN 
AND HENRY SMART. 





Paquita. 

The Rhine Maiden. 

{ dream of thee at Morn. 
Down by the old Mill Stream. 
The Lily and the Stream, 


No. 27.—6 TWO-PART SONGS BY 
MENDELSSO 


The bells and Flowers. 

O wert in the cauld blast? 
I would that my Love. 
Greeting. 


Apron Sons, 
The Passage Birds’ Parting 
Song. 


No. 28.—11 HUMOROUS SONGS. 


The Young Man from the 
,_* 


T never does nothing at all. 


Mamma won't bring me out. 
The Man at the Nore. 


Ridin’ in a Railroad Keer. 
Oh! and he Loved me dearly. 
Josiah and his Sally. 
ay down in Main 
through the window 





No. 29.—9 SONGS FOR BASS AND 
BARITONE VOICES. 


The Wolf. 


sagen to the Mountain. 


The Wanderer. The good old Days of the 
The Man of War. try Squire, 
Love and Courage. The 4 old Oaik. 
Who deeply drinks of Wine, King Christmas, 

No. 80.—12 COMIC SONGS. 

old x I would I were Lord Mayor 

Jock o’ the Mill. Lord Lovel. 
Pollee-W ollee-Hama, Fanny Grey 
Chickaboo, J, we =) 
Tn li Pom: ones, e x 
I aney ppm Giles ake Ghost. 


No. 81.—11 NATIONAL SONGS. 


Marseillaise Hymn. 
Savourneen Deelish. 
Partant pour la Syrie. 

J Jones. 
The Hills of Scotland, 
Ben Bolt. 


why I love her. 
Bound with her, 


The Red, White, and Blue. 
The Moon’s on the Lake, 
Cruiskeen Lawn. 


Rale Britannia. 
God save the Queen. 








When I beheld the Anchor weigh’d. Nobl 
Boys, Yo-ho! (Capstan Song). 

Englishmen by birth. Look from thy 
The Breeze and the Harp. On the Mountains. The lonely Rose, Little cares the Robin. 


Roy. Mother, how the ae nee singing, At the Gate I wait for thee, Patter, patter, little 
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CRAMER & CO.’S 


PIANOFORTES. 


mmm 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 3 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 38. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s. 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 





46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 


Trichord. Patent Check Action. 
width, 44 ft. 


£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 
more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 


hitherto made. 


90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 9s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


+*,* The same full quality and body of tone is 


obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 


The diminution of size will obviate the objection 


which fo often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a “* Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 


110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 7} ft. 
£10 108. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE,) 
207 & 209, REGENT STRERT, W. 


Height, 33 ft.; 


CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 





Tue equality of tone and perfect articula- 
tion which have been obtained in the manu- 
facture of these instruments are rapidly 


extending their popularity. In the smaller 
instruments the agreeableness and mellow- 
ness of their quality will probably enable 
them to supersede the position the Harmo- 
nium has hitherto held, especially in the 
drawing-room. 





No. 1. 
£12. 
In Black Walnut or Polished Oak; 
Action; 5 Octaves. 
On the Three Years System: 
£210s. PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 


with Knee 


No. 2. 
£15. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 2 Stops. 


On the Three Years System : 
£3 3s, PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 


No. 3. 
£22. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 4 Stops. 


On the Three Years System: 
£2 5s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 


No. 4. 
£28. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 6 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 
£3 PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 
*,* The additional size and power of this No. 


will recommend it to all admirers of these Instru- 
ments, 


£34. 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case; Knee Swell; 8 Stops, 
including Diapason, Dulciana, Principal, 
On the Three Years System: 
£3 10s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 
*,* The increased power and brilliancy obtained 


in this instrument fit it admirably for the uses of 
Schools and Chapel purposes, 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 
199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W: 





No. 5. , 








CRAMER &CO.’S 
HARMONIUMS. 








MANUFACTURED BY CRAMER & CO. 
FRENCH MODEL. 
No. 1. 
OAK, £20; ROSEWOOD OR WALNUT, £23. 
Five Octaves, Ten Stops. 


Expression. 
Grand Jeu. 
Cor Anglais, Flute. 
Bourdon. Clarinette. 
Forté. Forté. 
Sourdine. Tremolo. 
No. 2. 


OAK, £30; ROSEWOOD OR WALNUT, £33. 
Five Octaves, Thirteen Stops. 


Expression. 

Grand Jeu. 
Cor Anglais. Flute. 
Bourdon, Clarinette. 
Clarion. Fifre. 
Basson. Hautbois. 
Sourdine, Tremolo. 
Forté. Forté. 

No. 3. 


OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD OR WALNUT, £48. 
Five Octaves, Nineteen Stops 


Expression. 

Grand Jeu. 
Cor Anglais. Flute. 
Bourdon. Clarinette. 
Clarion. Fifre. 
Basson. Hautbois. 
Sourdine. Tremolo. 
2nd Basson. 2nd Hautbois. 
Violoncello. Musette. 
Voix Humaine. Voix Celeste. 
Forté Forté. 


*,* The tout ensemble of this instrument is power- 
ful enough for a Church, while the quality of its 
several combinations places within the reach of the 
player available resources for every requirement of 
soft and loud. 





MANUFACTURED BY DEBAIN & CO. 


CRAMER & CO. have a large and varied stock of 
the numerous specimens produced by this eminent 
maker, both Simpte and with Percussion. Tho 
clear tone of the reeds, for which the instruments 
are so celebrated, and the ingenious effects to be 
obtained from the numerous Combination Stops on 
the larger instruments, have rendered them universal 
favourites. 


PRICES FROM £6 6s. UPWARDS, 


Accorpinc To Number or Stors AnD S1zz, 


Price Lists forwarded free on application. 





MUSTEL’S HARMONIUMS. 


Tue invention of the ‘‘ Doustz Expression,” which 
M. Mustel has introduced in the Harmonium, 
enables the performer to produee simultaneous 
shades of expression of the most varied character. 
The Pneumatic Swells of the ‘‘ Forté Expressir ” 
Stop act independently, and can be used separately 
or together. The “Harrg Eontenne” Stop— 
formed of two rows of reeds which vibrate simul- 
taneously—produces a very agreeable peculiarity of 
tone. 


PRICE, ROSEWOOD, £125; WALNUT, £135 


— 


CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS 
199 & 201, REGENT STREET W. : 
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ye Ropal Letters patent. 


SS 


| 


i 


CRAMER’S 
BELL PIANOFORTE. 


(PATENT.) 


HIS new Musical Instrument produces a charming tone, somewhat resembling that of the Harp, the 


treble being more pure and brilliant. It is played as the Pianoforte, requiring only a lighter touch. 
The tone proceeds from a series of Steel Vibrators attached to a Metal Plate. 


It is light and portable, never requires tuning, rarely gets out of order, and is admirably adapted 
for sending abroad. LIST OF PRICES. 





& 8s. d. 
4 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 9 inches ; length, 81 inches .......s.ssccssseeeeeees 8 8 0 
5 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches; length, 89 inches .............000000 1010 O 
6 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches ; length, 44 inches ...........seeeeeeees 13 13 O 








CRAMERS, 201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
THE HARMONINA. 


Tus elegant and portable little Harmonium is patented and manufactured by M. DEBAIN of Paris, 
and presents the following novel and improved features :— 


I. Its case measures only two feet long, by seven inches deep, by five inches wide; and with the Harmonina 
weighs only fourteen pounds, 




















II. By an ingenious blowing apparatus a continuous and equal supply of wind is obtained without any exertion, 
either by the left hand or by a pedal attachment. 

III. The Compass extends over three octaves, and the instrument is fitted with the following stops: Crescendo, 
Tremolo, Escape, Celeste, and Forte. There are one and two-thirds sets of Vibrators. 

IV. The keys are of the full standard width, and the entire mechanism is so strongly put together as to preclude 
any liability to derangement, either by extremes of climate or hazards of transport. 

Ve 





The delicacy and yet fulness of tone which the Harmonina possesses render it an admirable solo instrument, 
a superior accompaniment for the voice, and a little orchestra in combination with the Pianoforte. 


PRICES, INCLUDING TRAVELLING CASE. 
In Mahogany, Rosewood, or Walnut. Five Guineas: 
PEDAL ATTACHMENT, 2ls. EXTRA, 


CRAMER’S 
INDIAN GRAND PIANOFORTE 


PRICE NINETY GUINEAS, 4 


H’S been made as a substitute for the old square, formerly much used throughout the East. The size 

is nearly the same as the square, being only six feet long and four feet eight inches wide across 
the keys. The case is of solid Mahogany, with brass bound circular ends. The scale is the full seven 
octaves. The tone is large, the articulation rapid and easily susceptible of expressive performance. It has 
the trichord stringing on the new introduced metal frame, which possesses greater power of resistance 
than the usual metal plate. 


The following extract from a letter, dated Oct. 27, 1870, from T. 8. Hammon, Esq., Magistrate Ahmednuggur Districts, 
Bombay, shows the excellence of these instruments :— 


‘‘IT see many pianos out here with electro-plated strings * * * * * they are German make, and invariably lose their touch and power in one or two 


hot seasons. You will think highly of your piano when I tell you that it reached here in perfect tune, after being knocked about in a cart without springs 
for fifty miles, on a fearful road.” 




















CRAMER'S PIANOFORTEH GALLERY, 
-- 907 & 209, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 











"Printed and Published by Jauas Swirr, of 65, Kiag-street, Golden-square, in the County of Middlesex, at the Printing-office of Swirr & Co., 55, King-street aforesaid.—Friday, May 26th, 1871. 





